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School Discipline and Student Rights 




Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
eric's Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 197A. 
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Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies ere available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately fur 
billing and shipping, if they are diftnjont) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Hicc'of ilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are avni lable from the original journal 
in library or personal coJ lections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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f utan, Larry, 

Voolh m m Mlwortl,: An AnMoiny of SciMkot 
KifhU. 

N»lion««l Council for the Social Studies Washinu 

ton, DC 
Poh Date 72 

Note- I59p. Teaching Social Studies m an Age 

of Crisi»>-No. 4 
Availdbic from- National Council for the Social 

Studies. 1201 Swteenth Street N W 

Washington. D. C 20036 ($3 25) 
CDKS Prke MF.$0.65 HC No< AvaUablr from 

EDKS. 

Descriptor*- -Activism. Educational Change, 
fiducational Improvement. Relevance (Fduca* 
tion). 'Student Opinion. 'Student Right*. Stu- 
dent Role. 'Student Teacher Relationship. 
♦Youth Problems 

This booklet explores student nghu. presents 
student and teacher viewpoints, and offers ways 
to dcmocrattze the classroom. Sixteen chapter* 
arranged into four major parts each contain an 
Overview written by Larry Cuban, viewpoints 
mostly from periodica! or book reprint*, and 
other articles pertinent to the major topic! TTie 
firat overview. Youth as a Minority, discusses the 
need to halt stereotyping of youth Nat Henoff 
summarizes the recent movement for increased 
student rights pnd the courts' relationship to that 
movement, p^rt 11 deals with student activism, 
providing an overview explaining student unrest 
and dissent Relationship* between teachers and 
studenU are examined in Part HI. the overview 
suggesting that when teachers stereotype studcnU 
the development of a humane relationship 
between the two is hindered. Three students 
discuss the strength and weaknesses of their 
teachers, two teachers involve themselves in a di- 
atogue« a teacher descnbes his experiences m 
urban classroom: and suggestions are given on 
how teachers ean break the habit of stereotyping 
students The last part oflfef* an overview of 
changes teachers can make toward humanizing 
school. viewpoinU on student-recommended 
changes, and a system toward democratic student 
government (SJM) 
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Habermun, Marttn 

Students* Kifhts: A Guide to the Right of Chil> 
dren. Yottth and Future Trackers. 

Pub Date (72) 
Note- 72p 

EDRS Pricr .MF*$0.65 HC.$3.29 

Descriptors-Case Records. •Civil Rights. Dress 

Cixles. ♦Hducational Change. Federal Laws. 

Freedom of Speech. SchiHil Administration. 

•Schcx)l Law. Search and Seizure. •Student 

Rights. ♦Teacher Education 

After a preface in which Judge Robert Landry 
cites the importance of the Oalt Decision, the 
piper .summar:7es the rights of students in cle 
mentary and secjindar>' schools. This is presented 
through cav: histories Ihe decisions are grouped 
into the categories of freedom of expression, 
search and sei/ure. dre% and grooming, invasion 
of privac>. and discipline The rights of students 
iri programs of teacher education are then 
di'scuvsed in ten parts the nght of equal opportu- 
nity, the right of fieedom of assembly ;ind as- 
•ociation. the right of petition, the rights of due 
process ind equal protection; the rights of speech 
and press, the right of freedom of religion, the 
fights of person, property, and privacy, the right 
tod'sscnt. the right .igainst self incrimination, and 
the right to trial hy jury of peers The final sec- 
tion presents a Rill or Rights for future teachers 
Student teachers' and interns' rights arc clab<»ra. 
tions and cKtcnsions of the previous analysis on 
the rights of children 4nd youth in lower schtwls 
(Author I 
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KUfnian. HtchnrJ /' 

Sludenl Rights and Responsibilities: C'uurts Force 
Schools To Change. An Fducation U.S.A. Spe- 
cial Report. 

National Sch*w»l Pubhc ilclations A<sociatn»n. 

Washington. D (' 
Puh Date 72 
Notc--~67p 

Avdiljbic from - Natnn.il Sch»M>l Puhlit Kclationv 
Association, imt .Vorth Moore Street. Arlmg 
ton. Virgin.a 222(19 (StotK #41 1 . 1 2814. $4 00. 
Qu.mtitv f)i\countN) 

KORS Price MF-$0.65 HC .Not Available from 
FDRS. 

Descriptois— AciiMsm. Discipline Policy. Drcss 
CtHies. i)ue Proccx. Freedom of Speech. 
Pregnant Students, School l.au. ♦School Pol 
ie>. .Scarcfi and Sci/urc. Secondary School Stu- 
dents. 'Student Participation. Student Records. 
•Student Rcsponsihihty. •Student Rights. 'Stu- 
dent School Relationship 
Identifiers- 'Married Students 

This report ex;in*incs M)me of the changes tak- 
ing place in the \chooK ;is a result of a grciwing 
recognition hy the courts, as uell :is hy parents 
and cducator%. thai "students .ire perwms " The 
author discusses recent developments affeeting 
student rights cedent responsihitities, and stu* 
Jent participation in schmit governance 
Discussed are sijdents' rights to freedom of 
speech and due process, freedom from un- 
reasonable searches and sei/urcs. the right of 
privac) .IS It affects student records, and the 
rights of pregnant and married students Appen- 
dixes cont.im ( I J tables >howmg State action af* 
fecting student rights. (2M cop) of the Maryland 
ACLU hill M Rights. (^) sample loeal pt)lieie<. 
and (4) sample drrss codes (JF, 
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Student Rights Litigation Packet. Revised Kdition. 
il.irvard Lnu . Cimhnd^e. M.i\s Center fur Law 

•iiid i'duc.ition 
Sptins Agcnc)-'Orrtce of hcnnoinic Opportunity. 

Washin):ton. \)< 
Puh Date Apr 72 
\otc-4S0p 

A'ail.ihli: from -( eiitei fm 1 .tu and t dueation. 

ilarv.ird t.mverMly, Kirt^Lind Street. C.im 

bridge. Massjchuxcttx 02MX (S7 (Hi) 
FDRS Price MF-$0.65 IIC-$I6.45 
De^crl|>turs • Ctiurl Cases. Disciphnc. •Due 

Process. *! reedom ol Speech. Leg.il Aid. 

*M.irit.il St.itux. Police Action. Police School 

Rcl.itionship 'Pregnant Students. Second.iry 

S::hooi Students. '.Student Rights 
Identiricrs— 'Corpor.il Punishment. M.irried .Stu 

dents 

I his package of iii.ileri.ils is designed to he of 
help III l.eg.il Service attorneys uho .ire. or who 
.ire .ihnut lo he. .icti^c m the .irea of student 
rig*it\ m second.iry sthiioU the niiiterLils consist 
ni.iinly of tompS.itiils and \iippi)riing legal 
nic*m<ii.ind.i from recent student lights l.i^cs the 
conception of student nghu thjt the materials 
reflect IS a trjdith'n.il one. cncomp.issin): primari 
I) i|uesttoiis iii^oKing treedom of c^presvtm, per 
siin.il fights and proLedur.d fairness Ihe typical 
pLnntiff in the c.ises *s .i high school «>r jomoi 
high school suidenl %t.tio has been suspended, ex* 
pellcd. Ir.insfcricd. or ot^.erwise disciplined 
bcc.iiise of soniethins lie s.itd. or did. or wrote, or 
bec.iusc of the uav he wore his h.itr \^hi}c niiKt 
4»f the cases Ukus on the question of uhcthcr or 
not s«.htH*i f'f.lLi.tis had tlx ieg.il right io act .is 
they did. some others .ire directed more timard 
the i.i}i.i';ss of the procedures hy uhich the 
discipNiKiy .Ktion v^.is h.iiidled Often both issues 
.tppcai HI thi- >}i*ie t.isc (Author I 
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GUusrr, Ira Levtne, AUm 

New York CIvU Ubeftkt Ualoa SMmI lUtlM« 

iV«Jcct Report oa tke fktA Two Ymt. 

1972. 

New York Civil Liberties Union, N.Y. 

Pub Date Sep 72 
Note-92p. 

EDRS Prke MF*$0.45 HC*S3.29 

Descripturs~*Board of Education Policy 
Discipline. 'Due Process. Educational Ac- 
ccunUbility. •Freedom of Speech. Princtpato. 
'Search and Seizure, Sex DtKrimtnction, Stu* 
dent Records. •Student Rifhts, Superinten- 
dents. Teacher Associations 

Identifiers- Legal Services. •New York City. Stu- 
dent Rights Project 

This report ( I ) deKribes how the project dis- 
seminated information about student rithts 
th'^ough a student righu handbook, a student 
nj-hts news service, and speaking cngMemento; 
U) ouUines the nature of project services that 
help students obtain their rights; (3) descnbes 
procedures for enforcement of student rights; (4) 
discusses school nglits as they were alfected by 
selected areas of school admtnisuation; and (5) 
descnbes legal and admirtis*raiive actions the pro- 
ject has pursued in redressing wrongs of particu- 
Ur students. (JF) * v^wiu 



£0 074 053 SP 006 279 

Starkty, John D. A^d Others 
Otattplae: Are OMcr TMcbm Mmt UNni 
Thaa YoMfcr OMfl? 

Pub Date i72| 
Note^7p. 

CMS Price Mr*$0.4S HC43.29 
tiescriptors— •Age Differences. •CI«h Manage- 
ment. •Classroom Arrangement* Ctemoom 
Techniques. Discipline. •Discipline Micv. Stu- 
dent Teacher Relationship. •Teacher Atmudet 
A questionnaire was adminittered to 356 
teachers and administrtton enrolled in graduate 
courses at Northern tlltnoii Untvenity. The par- 
tfctpants were divided into four gmupi: IS* 
26. 27*33. 34*40. and over 40. The qufitirmnairc 
investigated attitudes concerning the initiatioii of 
classroom discipline, effective methods for dasa* 
room discipline, and the effect of cl«i ttnicture 
on discipline. It was found thai paftictpants over 
40 years of age are more liberal in many views 
concerning discipline than participants under 27 
years of age. It was suggested that better class- 
room discipline will result from a) the principal's 
support 01 the teacher's view of a reasonable 
classroom, b) parent-teacher confeiMcca con- 
cerning children with disciplme problems^ c) the 
establishment of discipline rules to the first few 
days of class, and d) a variation of leaching 
methods in the maintenance of disctplioe. !t was 
also found that class structure was not effective 
in the maintenance of classroom discipline. 
(BRB) 
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Curler, Kytf H 

Techniques to Improve Classroom Control and ln« 

Mniction. 
Puh Date 72 

.\otc- 6p.. Paper presented at Doctoral Seminar, 

University of Georgia, Pall I97t 
Av.»l.ibli; frtmi ~\u\ avaiLiblc ^paratcly, sec TM 

002 548 

Document Not Availahle from EDRS. 
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i)tf%cript«»k- *Hchrfvii>r i'hangc. Bchavittr 
Pfobkm*. CIjvs Man<«gcmcnt. * Discipline. 
SchtKtl F^vchotitgiMs. Seminars. Student Par- 
tKtp.ilioit. *l«..(«.l:cr Hcltjviiit. * reaching 
McthtKls 

Ihc M.h(M)l |i^>chttl«igt>t's fih IS III tOMirc that 
the %chtK>l setting IS as ciinihicivc to learning as 
pttssthlc. siiniiiLitiit^ chiltlrcn to rcs|Htnil to in 
strut tion anil dtsLituugmg nii%hcha«-ior thai 
M.r\e% lo avoitl insuuclinn M.in> teachers itn not 
reah/e the full int|ih«..ilu>iis for chtMren of iheir 
a tions ami verba h/aliiais A teacher\ hehavror 
can extinguish the child's cnlhusiasni fi>r learning; 
and eneoiiragc nnshvKisior Stuilivs have ^h<mn 
I hat the anit»unt of actual learning hehavntr 
cniitletl l>> students is relatively small Mhcn com 
(ure<l to the teacher's verhali/atuins Iknh the 
ty|*e of imtructtonal program ihut sh<iuld he eni 
ployeil and the t>|H; of contrttlling methods to he 
u^ed in oh laming appropri;itc hcha^ior should be 
considered Punishment merely Nupprevses map 
propriate tichaviof. urhite ignoring mtsbeliavior 
Can be more effective If th^ is not practical or 
effective. It cnmbinution i>f punishment :inil rciit* 
fore en lent of appi4>priatc behavior can be used 
In ;i procedure called time out. the child who 
misbehaved is phvMcally renuned from the situa* 
tion and pl;«ced in an enstr'inment free fr<tni 
stimuli reinforemg mp.behavior 'I he best mcthiHl 
IS to reinforce giviki Ixhavior .Mit'it bctuviiir 
prohlems ctiuid Ik.* eliminated am! instruction 
enhanced if clavsroorns 'atlo\«e«i for intlividuality 
in Icammg ru'.es. aclise participation by students. 
;tnd reinforcement for gmnl behavior or ac:idenirc 
.ichievement <{'or related documents, see 'IM 
(KJ2 ^4S-^5l. 551.^59 ) (KM) 
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I'tinftdenltality of .Student Records. 
Puh Date 19 M.ir 7t 

Nntc -4p. Paper pfc-sented at AmcrKaii AssOLia 
ium of SchtKil Adminisiralors Annual CtMUen 
turn 1105th. San Francisco, ('alifurnia. Marth 
17 21, vnM 

KDRS Price MF-$0.65 II<;-$J.29 

Descriptors^ *Administr.ilive Principles, •fon- 
ftdcntiality . 'ronfld-rntral Keci^rds. Speeches 
'Student Keconls. *SiuiJcnt Rights 
In this speech, the aulh<tr outlines recent social 

and judicial trends affecting the conndenttalitv ot 

records and .suggests methods for tmprocnig stu 

ticnt records h.indling (JF) 
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I'fojrct IDKAI.S. Personal Drvclopmenl, Part 111: 

Discipline. Mud enl- Parent Relalirmshi'ps. Peer 

Kelalionships. Teiicher Kfffcti»eness. (luidnnce 

jnd i'ounscling. 
I londa I (liicitr^mal Research and Dcvchipntcnt 

t «Mir>ciL <taincviille Piitcllav ( otmu l)r%trici 

S'cbi"i| fhi.in| Clearwater Hi 
Spoils Ageitcv Bureau ol Menient.tr\ and 

Seci'riilarc f ducaiftm (DHL W/OI ), Washini: 

Ion. D( 
Pub Date 7<i 

<iMni -Ol (t A S ilUfthUt ttUhh 0<6 
Niilc -'<?»p 

AvjiLihlc Iroin JH Uhilc I uculi^ SctfcSar*. 
Iltirida fducilioiiil Kcsearch jno |)eicl(i|t 
nieni ( ounul { .okgc «»f I Jui.ilMin I nucfMlv 
ot Mfirnl.i (iainis\|llc I londa ^:riO| i$2itt||' 
KlIRS Pricr MK Sn.6.<; IK-.$.<.29 
l)e>triplors Classroom t oniniunrcalKin 

'Discipline '(inrdartce Programs. •Peer Rela 
lionship Student School Kelalmnshin *Sludeni 
ieacher K elation ship • Icadicr Influcitce 
I his I. lM».»Mcl in I he Project IDI MS .ceres 
•.oiUeriMng per^tiMl dcvclopnteni suci.i1 hcliaiior 
Ihc r»rs| section del.ols ihc variouv .Lspccis .ind 
inn(V%.itions ^omernmg siudenl ilisciplint' Set 
.rons two anil three deal v*ilh simleni paieni reh 
fionsiiips .»ml jvcr relati«tnship. respcctivdv A 
foufih section Jis. os.es leather elfcitKeitcss m 
the classftMim aritl sec I. in fice presents tnnova 
!n»rts in e»tnpiiier asMsted {turdanee and counsel 
nil? iJibliographics .ire included .ii the end fif 
each chapter liHi 
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Jifhnum. IhnutUI 

Student IKsclph'tury Code% Wli»t SU\jts Thrm 

TicV. 
Piib D.tte l eh 73 

iSote «p . P.i|KT presented at Nation.d AssiKia 
tion tif SccfHtiLirv ScIiihiI Pnrieipals Arirmal 
<^^»J«fcrence <57ih. D.dUs. lexas. I ehru.iry 2 7. 

KDRS Pfkr Ml'.$«.65 IIC.$.«.29 

IXscriptors •DiscipJ ne. f)ro|H»ut KchabthLation. 

Due Pr.Kess. •HigJi Schtml ( urricniuni. 

•ScIiihJ Policy. Sfieeelies. •Stutlent KespdrLM- 

hility. •Student Rights 

In this s^tccch. the authiir devcnlvs hou c»nc 
scImh>I devehiped discipline guidehries wtih the 
co«»|H;ratuin of st.ilT p.ircrits. arul students Due 
pntces-s proccilurcs. ty|H;s of disciplrne. .uid an al- 
tern.itivc tHit iif velKKil prtigrarn for adjuMnicnt 
students (tli(»sc ^lio li.ive cx|tcriencetf chrorue or 
serious divctphnary pri>}ilems m the scImkiI) arc 
dcsenlH-'d (Kl'i 
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Jones, J, Wtllutm 
DiicipUmt CrisU in SclftMb: Tkc Problem. CaMses 

Mm4 Search for Satnifoas. £4»eali«a VS.A. Spt- 

cial Rc^n. 

NjlinnjI School Public Relations Assoeutinn. 

Arlington, Va 
Pub Date 73 
Note->67p 

Available from-.Njnonal School Public Relations 

Association. 1801 North Moore Street. Arh'ng. 

ton. Virginia 22209 (Stock #411.13445. $4 75. 

Prepayment requested) 
VMS Price MF.S0.65 HC Not Avallabte from 

KDRS. 

Descfiplofs- •Ctiurt Cases. •Oisciphne. 
Discipline Problems. Drug Therapy. Humaniza- 
tfon. Hyperactivity. •Parrnt Role. Puhlic 
Schools. Student Rights. 'Teacher Role. Van- 
dalism. 'Violence 
Idennners- •Corporal Punishment 

Statistict bear out comments by concerned ad- 
ministratiirs that across the nation teachers are 
working in a stale of fear, at times tubjected to 
assaults, harassment, intimidation, and rape, and 
that unlawful :<nd vioteni sets by Mudenti on 
campuies have occurred wiih so much more 
openness and dcfianee than in the past that the 
phy<ieal safety of individual sludents is in jcopar. 
dy This report ttxplores the causes cf this break- 
down in discipline and discusses connicting view, 
points on what lo do about the problem including 
whether or not corporal punishment should be 
permitted, The report also examines what courts 
have said about discipline. In discussing solutions 
to the problem, the report examines the use of 
drugs In conlrol hyperactive children and pro. 
vidcs guidehncs for teachers and parents ( jp) 



ED 082 403 EC 052 603 

Murphy. I.ms B. t.eeptr, Ethel M. 

Away from Bedlam. Caring for CliUdrci. Nvmber 

Four. 

Child Development Services Bureau (0- 
HKW/OCD). Washington. D C 

Spof.s Agency -Childtcn's Hospital of the Dis- 
irict of Columbia. Washingtun. D.C . 
Menninger Foundation. Topcka. Kant.; Na- 
tional Intt of Mental Health (DHGW). 
Kockvdic. Md 

Report No DHI W.OCD.73. 1029 

Pub Date 73 

Note - I9p 

Available from Saperinlendent of Documents. 

l' S Onvernment Printing Office. Washington. 

D r 20402 ($0 45) 
KDRS Prke MF.S0.65 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors •Child Care Centers. Child Care 

Occupations. ♦Class Management. * Discipline. 

* Early Childhood f:ducation. Guidelines. 

•Teacher Role 



The booklet is the fourth in « tefies on the 
ways that child care centers can contribute to the 
healthy growth and development of prttclMot 
children, and focused on h the prevention of 
bedlam Bedlam in a child care center is seen to 
be caused by fruatration. anger, too much noitc. 
overstimulation, reaction lo teacher, contagkm. 
or change in routine It is suggested th«t tlie 
teacher reduce the irritanu that lead to bedlam 
by arranging furniture to cut down on disruptive 
intrusions, careful planning of activities, recogntz* 
ing individual needs, fixing limits on behavior, 
coping with a child's frustration, gaining 
obedience, and preparing children for changes. It 
it recommended that the teacher handle the 
disruptive child by dispelling anger, quieting the 
upset child, using appropriate disctpltne. and en- 
couraging the development of self control. It is 
suggested that if bedlam should break loose the 
teacher should try to understand the cause or 
cautcs and use remedies such as playing out 
feelings or singing. Stressed is the importance df 
an orderly atmosphere for a succesafyl child cnie 
program. {For other bookteu in the series see EC 
052 600 through EC 052 602 and EC 052 6041. 
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Cazirr, Stanford 

Student Di^lpUne Systems In Higher Education. 

ERIC Clejrmghouse on Higher Education. 

Washington. D,C. 
Spims Agency— American Association for Higher 

Hducjtion. Washington. D C. 
Repiirt No— ERIC.HE-RR.7 
Pub Date 73 
Note— 53p. 

Available from— Publications Depanment. Amer 
lean Association for Higher Education. I Du. 
pont Circle. Suite 780, Washington, D. C. 
20036 (S2.00) 

CDRS PHce Mr*i6A$ HC.S3^ 

I>escrfptofs^ •College Students, •Court Cases 
"Dtscrpltne. •Diacipline Policy, 'Highe.- Educa' 
tion. Literature Reviews, Student Righu 
Thm paper reviews the literature that docu* 
ments both the central events and commentary 
on the important developments rn student 
discipline Following a brief historical overview 
and an analysis of the implications of the 
precedent.setting Dixon case (1961), which has 
itrongly stimulated and tnfluene^d rfccr.x 
developments in student discipline systems, the 
author devotes extensive discussion to the issues 
» substantive and procedural due process 
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Sunshine, Phyllis M. 

Approaches fo School DlKlpKnc. A Selected 
Review of the Literature No. 2. Reviews of 
Rc^nrcb. 

Mur\l.ind Stutc Dcpt of Educution, Baltimore. 

Do of Research. F.v3luution. and Information 

S) stems 
Puh Date Oct 73 
Nolc-39p. 

EDRS Prkc MF.S0.6S HC*$3.29 
Descriptors-. •Bch J vior Chungc. 'Child 
Psychidogy. •Discipline. Discipline Problems. 
Flcnicnt.iry Schimls. («»al Ortcntutitin, •Litera- 
ture Rcsicws. Models. Reinforcement. Sccon* 
d.ir) .Schools. ^Student Bchuvior 
Idcniidcrs-^Adlcrian Psychology 

This pamphlet first describes the various way< 
in which discipline cm he dcllncd Two model* 
for dealing with cl.issronm discipline arc «h£n 
presented The first model ••psychoanalytic- 
en)ph;ist/cs the importance of understanding in 
dealing with discipline prohlems In contrast, the 
second Modi.!-hchavior modtficii tion- focuses on 
the v.Mious techniques, eg, reinforcement and 
miHleltng. «is procedures for cl;issro(im manage* 
ment The tdc.is prevented in this pamphlet arc 
h,Kd hoth on schol.irly opinion and on empirical 
tnvestie.ttion ( Author/jP ) 



KU 087 090 hA()U5X^I 

ItuHunt t.iii(»nf H ItuKtm. John M 
tmprotinfc DiwIpfJne In the iiecund«r> School s 

OUkixuc of Aifrrnsihe« lo Keprei%i«>n. An f>r- 

c^>i«»niil F»per. 
CIK .ui iX-mcr . ('oit» 
Pub IXik 1 711 1 

f DkS Price S\VM\.M Mf.$.V29 
I>i:M;ripiitr\-^ Adniiiii%ir.i(or (fuidcv C«»n>rnunu.i 
tiou Pfohk'inv UcLiMon M.iking. iplnu' 
Dive t pill I c Pt»ric\. •hduL.iiionjI tnuninnicnL 
*MunMnt/.iiiiin. *Or^.iMi/jiiitn.tl Ch.ingc. Or- 
t;.mt/4iMtful VUtwAW. SlImhiI HnnrDnniiui. 
•Scc«inJ.if\ Sch<Mtl\. Valuc\ 
I he u^u.il .ippriMch U) iinpri)iing discipline in 
the MThiHiK i\ the fcprcssui: appriLich nhirc 
lulcv. xiricicr ciirorccnicnt. ninfc cfficicni pupil 
Mirtc'ill.inci: Mixptrnsions of prmicgcs. iir jdJr 
tion.il fu!cv miptixcd h\ ihc iMunl o| cducilinii 
Stfhotil jdniiiiiMr.iiiirx f.ited with incrc^wd 
public cimcvrn ^iid LuKing well defined jlu-riw- 
iiitfx i4i \uc'h fcpffwuc niiMsufCs. tcnU lo .iircLdi: 
lo puhliL' pfcvvufc. ihcrch) making miners u4if%c 
This p.ipcf i\ dcMgncil li* \cr*c ihc irduLMMr who 
ujnis III Like p«iMim' r^lhcr ih^ii ncgjinc vicps 
Km^rdv impri»*ing vvhiMil discipline Ihc prnjccis 
\uggc\icil here. t.ikcii itigciher. \hnuld add up lo 
*i ciintprehenxue cffnfi lit mtnlify ihe learning en. 
iiriinnteni Three mjjtu ('icies nf ihi\ environ' 
meni are considered here ihe hehef ^nd wloe 
%)\icm iif Ihc vehiHiI. the xehcHil's eommunie^* 
iion\ N\\ieni. .md ihe manner in uhich deeixinns 
are rrude Miihin ihe insliluiuin Significant 
ch.mg^s in ihcsc impcirljni Ciimponcnis of ihc in* 
Miiuiion should do much n» rcmcd> ihe cjuscs of 
dt\cipline pri'hicms (Aoihorl 
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Larum, 4 l^'tlUam 

M*kinj( Siudeni Rlnhis snd RcsponMbiliiies 

Moininitful. 
Pub O.ilc 24 Feb 74 

N'jmc— I2p. P^pcr presented ui Amcricjn As. 
uicijiion of School Adminisir.iiors Annu.il 
Coiu«.ntcnec OUftlh. AiLiniic Cti\. N'c* Jer* 
m;*. f'cbro.ir> 22-26. I974j 
EDRS Price Mf-$0.65 MC.$3.29 
Ocscrtptitrs— *^dminisir.iiiic PcrMmncl. *Ad' 
miniMrJtuc Principles. Arhitrjiion, 'Due 
Proecw. Htenicni.ir) Schi>ii}s. .Models. $ceond.i* 
r> Seh<H»ls. Speeches. Student P^riicipniion. 
*Siudcni Kcspt>nMbih(). *Siudcni Rights 
Aw;trcncs< t»f. jnd .lecord with, the require* 
menK of the lau arc onl> a pjri of the process of 
making rights and responsibilities meaningful 
Sensitive, forward-looking sehool administrators 
siiottU! sci/c the ilav ii> eliminate a poicniiai 
cause of future disrupituns. uiih attendant eon* 
fritntation politics. b> csi.ihlishing pri>ccdur;il due 
pr«H:cs\ . PDP for students to give real mean* 
mg !<• the pr4»fcssed commitment ti» the rights 
embraced in suhsi.mtive due prcuress Ihe fiitl 
fltmcnng of student rights uill lead inevitahlv to 
reLOgniiton of, and reaction to. student responsi. 
biiitics Implicit IS the concept that students have 
the n^'hi to parlfeip.ite in the development of a 
ctnlc (if conduct thai spells <»ut hitih rights and 
rc\('itnsihi]ities Meaningful student rcspotisibih 
ties vfcdi depend upon meaningful edui.itioiul 
programs eoiidueted b\ uell qualified teachers 
undei the ilircitioti t>f untjuestmnahlv competent 
admitiisiraiors (Author I 



Journal Articles 
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Hublic School Policies oo Married Students 
Bfo»n. B B. Lducjiutn Pt^c^t. v38 n4. pp4JJ-9. 
Dec 72 

♦Mjr;:j! Slaiu>. •Stodcn! Righu. ♦Sthool 
Pu!ic>. •Court Cases. H-.gh .SchtK»l Students. 

Rcp<}rt on Icxav ^h(M)ls and relevant cnort case? 
tSP) 



W 068 177 230 tA 503 167 

School BelU and Wedding Belts Ciirn^. Kjy. 
Awrnj/ of Lju and fiducatnui. \\ n4. pp649'657, 
Oct 72 

♦Pregnant Students. 'Student Rights. 'Student 
N^h4M)l KeUnunship. •After SthiH)! Activities. 
Court Casc5. Suspension. bxpulsKin. bqual 
Protection. .Marital Status. ('.Married Students] 
DiMTusses recent jjdteial trends affecting the 
rights of married and/ or pregnant students to 
attend schotii or participate in extracurricular 
aclistttcs (JF) 



EJ 069 804 230 AA 5U 460 

Children's HiKhts: An Introduetory Sociological 
0%erviei» Calkins. Carl F . And Others. Pcjthfd} 
JournjI of F.dui.3U0n. v50 n2. pp89-I0«>. Jan 73 

•Civil Rights. •Child Welfare. •SiKioIt.gy. 

*Soct3l Structure. Children. S^Kial Responsibili* 

t). Child Role. La»s. Childh<H>d Needs. 

{•Chiidrens Rights} 
I hit presentation prnvidr^ the reader not only a 
sunitnarv of information regarding children's 
rights, but aUn suggests a method of analysis that 
relates children's rights to issues of social 
structure and social priKess (Authnrsj 



ICJ 069 809 230 fcA 503 253 

Rttculating Student Behatior Withoyt Ending up 
in Court l atM. l:dvkiid T. Ph Delta Kappsn. 
v54 fi5. pp304 m<*. jan 73 

'Student BcluvM»r. •Student Rights. •Ci>urt 
Litigation. •AdniiMistrativc Problems, •Due 
1 rrKCss. •(lovcrni'icc. SchiM>l La*. Authoritar- 
ianism. I'c^^cr Structure. Civil Liberties 
Abetted b> the courts. ' the tide of anti- 
ajihoritarunisni vkil| not abate, and educators 
must devise strategics f<ir dealing »ith it Presents 
strategics consiNten! uith the .Madisoman cnncept 
ol human rights (Author) 



KJ .^69 816 230 HE 503 750 

The Case Is Clear When ft Comes To Search 
and Seizure: ColleKe Oflicials Must Understand 
Student Kijthts Giernianski. James R.. Co/Icgc 
and I imcfMli //liwno-N. v54 nl. pp38. 40-41. Jan 
73 

•Higher Education. 'Seareh and Seizure. 'StU' 
dent SchiHil Relationship. 'Student Rights. 
•La* Knfoicement. La»s 
C<illege ofTicials must under>tand and respect 
student rights when it cnmcs to '-ireh and 
seizure (I:ditor'HS) 



W 069 819 230 RC 501 118 

Educators and Ihe <>»urts Norman. D<iuglas. 

Stollar. Dewcv M. Tciincucc (zdacatum. vl nl. 

ppl9-29. Spi 

•Court Litigation. •Due Pr<H,es\, •Administra- 
tive Personnel. •Student Rights. •Teathers. 
Discipline l'<»lic>. Legal Problems, Students 

Suggests methods b> uhith sch<NiI adininistrdtors 

can avoid lawsuits jnd can prnvide due process 

prot.ednres u.!thin the school (N0> 



EJ 073 112 230 EA 503 358 

Pupils Phay. Robert E. rcarbwik of School Uw, 
ppl59-199. 72 

•Court Cases. 'Student Rights. 'Due Process. 

•Fees. •Student Transportati'nn. Freedom of 

upcech. Dress Codes. Search and Seizure. 

Pregnant Students 
Reviews 1972 State and Federal court decisions 
relating to student rights, corporal puntshmCnt. 
sex edueatinn. student fee». and pupil transporu* 
tiori. (J1-) 



tJ 073 123 230 EA 503 517 

Tlw Stttdeat'InsHtatloii Relstimtthip Pahiic 
HHlhcr Etfacatimi Onwcs. D.rrel A.. JoumMl of 
Uw '^d EducMtion, v2 nl. rpl27.136. Jar 73 
•Hiiiier Education. •Stu'^ent College Relation- 
ship. •Court Cases. •Due Proorss. •Student 
Rights. Student Responsibility. School Law 
Examines the court influenced changes in student- 
college relationships. Finds that tests of regula- 
tions eurrently used by courts include such terms 
as **substantial justification." **appfopnate 
J^o"." "chilling effeci.** or •'prior restraint.** 



EJ 076 264 230 AA5I$»I 

UphMTAl to SchMl Lair George. Thomaa 

SASSF Bulletin, v57 n373, ppl lf-26. May 73 
•School Uw, •Cburt Case*. •Due ProcM 
•AdministraUve Problems. Teacher .Militaacr* 
Student Rights. Sea Discnminacion. Dbetpha*. 
Teacher Administrator Relationship, ScyM 
School Relationship 
Presented here is a rev*ew of court caiea 
documenting a pen'od of revolutionary transitias 
in the relationships of administrttoft, ceachcvf 
and students. (Editor) 



W 069 805 230 AA 514 461 

Does a Child Have a Right Not to Be 
Brainwashed by Adults? Williams. Avon N . Jr . 
Pcjbi*d% JiwrnjJ of Fducauon. v50 n2. pp!lO-3. 
Jan "3' 

•Civil Rights. •Children. •Supreme Court 
Ijltgatinn. •Racial Attitudes. Southern Atti- 
:i.d;s. (•Chiidrens Rights] 
Author discusses events foll/ming the 1*>54 
Supreme Court School Desegregation decision 
4*i4j state* 'hat tn the dilatory approach »n 
desegregation there was an implicit juridnal 
disregard if not negation of individual freedon> 
f<ir vhildren (Author CBl 



rJ 069 806 230 AA 5U 463 

The t'scs nf Litigatinn: The Right of Retarded 
Children to a Free Public Education (filhmd. 
Ih.imas K. Pcathhiy Journal of f:dmaiion. v50 
n2. ppl 20-". Jan 

•Civil Rrghts. •Rc.ardCil Children. •Pubirt 
r.ducati(>i:. •Coiui Liiigati<m M.itc Ati»»n. 
State l avks. {*i hildrens Rights. Peniis)lvdiiM| 
■\rtulc viHiteins the c-ise of IVnnsy|v.ir«:i Associ 
ati<>n tot Retarded Children \ant> Uctli Bow- 
oun. et al V t t»mni<m»Cailh of Per)Msylv.inij. ct 



W073 103 230 AA 515 382 

Studen: Comfflanlcatlon Rights Triezenbcrg. 
George. \ASSP Bulletin, v57 n372. pp!3'23. 
Apr 71 

•Freednm of Speech. •Student Rights. •Admin- 
istrative Policy. •Court Litigation. Court Cases. 
School Newspapers. Adirintstrator Role. Pnliti- 
cal Issues 

Speech rights of students nutS'de the classroom, 
schtiol and undergrnund newspapers, political 
speech nn and off campus, -nd the right to hear 
political speakers are all treated in this attiele. 
(HuitnrJ 



EJ 073 104 230 AA 515 383 

rhc Constitution, the Courts, and Long Ilalr 

Johnvm. T Page, S'ASSP Bulletin. v57 n372. 
PP24.3.1. Apr ''i 

•Court Litigation. •Student Rights. •Laws, 
I-reedom ol Speech. Due Process. (•U>ng Hair. 
Constitution] 
Article revievis court decisions on the issue of 
male students right tn uear long hair styles in 
school AuthoJ summari/es by suggesting prnba* 
ble outcomes of hair-style cases in the various 
states (IMitof CB) 
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Searches and Sdzarcs Hollister. C. A.. College 
MMnagemenu v7 nl2. pp22-24.35. Dec 72 
•Higher Education. •Student Rights. •Search 
and Seizure. •Sttident School Relationship. 
•School Law 
Four federal district court findings on the Fourth 
Amendment rights of college students. (Editor) 



Ei 077 923 230 HE 504 243 

They Got What Tkey Asked For Botzek. Gary. 
College MMMgement, v7 n5. pp8*10. May 72 
•Higher Education. •Student Government. 
•Student Partieipatinn. •Student School Rela- 
tionship. •Governance. Activism 
A student stt*in at St. Qoud State College led tn 
a year's experiment in representative government 
nn camous. fEditor/PG) 
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ttttdent Rights of Political Expressinn Reutter* 
Edmund. Jr.. lAR Research Bulletin, vl3 n4. 
)pl-2.10. Jun 73 
•Student Rights. •Legal Prnhlems. •Freedom 
nf Speech. •Cnurt Litigation. •Administrative 
Policy. Civil Rights. Discipline. Conflict. Pnlitt- 
cs 

The ap|)cllate court* do not agree that the 
oreeedential value of the Tinker deeisinn is 
lullifrcd when a school system is confronted with 
disciPhne activities. It is rcenmmended there be 
inquiry and establishment nf substantial fact by 
administratnrs in such eases, (Author/JN) 



KJU7V610 2 m lASiHK^-f 

H:i> thr CuurU WtU Allow School OfficiaK To 
treat Ktudent^ Unfairly - Up to « Point 

MiillMcr. i \ . AnwruMi: ^tfitHif HitarJ Journat. 
% 160 11?. pp»" Jul 73 

*<,ouit l-tti^Jiion. *Hf>ard of Ittiucahoii Pfiht.). 
•Student Right*. •Djw.iphnc Pii1jc>. •Doc 
I'mko*. C«iuri Case*. SchtM>I l,a». Student 
Hchav)t»(. Student SthiMiI Rcljtionshjp. I 
C oiptif jf FuiiKhnient] 
Assert* that t*»iirt> arc ; inlay handmg do«vn 
dcdivoi)^ in matters they would previously have 
4%i>iJcd WjriK that tH»ard sovereignty jnd rights 
of iiK'Jl viintrol «^iii be protected Dy the courts, 
but only :f the boards act fairly and reasonably 
The author presents five court eases and invite> 
readers to determine whether their decisions 
viould have been the same as those of the courts 
(Author WM) 



KJ 0S3 9O4 AA 516 614 

StM^mts' fttftlits • A ProfTMi Hist Works 

Herman. Jerry, dcgnng House. v48 nl. pp54'8. 
Sep 73 

'Student Rights. 'Educational Planning. 'Edu- 
cational Policy. 'Student Participation. 'Stu- 
dent Leadership. Relevance (Education). Stu- 
dent Opinion. Boards Of Education. Program 
Development 
Article deals with some positive actions that have 
^een Xhkcn by the staff, administration, and board 
of cducttion of Lewision* Porter Central School of 
Youngs-own. New York in regard to student 
involvement in the planning proceta. ^oecific 

methods of student involvement were briefly 
outlined. (Author/RK) 
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The EITecl of Bckavioral Corneal oa Sosc 
Aspecxs of Adult Discl|^llMry Practice mA 
Affeet S (evens- Long. Judith. Child l>evelopmenl. 
v44 r3. pp476-484. Sep 73 

'Disciphne. 'ElemenUry School Studer.ts. 'Ag- 
gression. 'Parent Child Relationship. 'Parent 
Attitudes. Affective Behavior. Hyperactivity. 
Research Methodology 
ElemenUry school children's parents responded 
to video-taped sequences- portraying either an 
overactive, an underactive or an average -active 
child. Generally supported hypotheses: (I) overac- 
tive children would be punished more severely 
than other children; (2) the label "emotionally 
disturbed" would influence adult responses, and 
(3) affect and choice of discipline would be 
correleted. (ST) 
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Cxpttlsiofu aad Dae Process Winston. !>heldon. 
Pht OcliM Ktppsn. v54 nIO. pp699. Jun 73 

'Due Process. 'Expulsion. 'Student Rights. 

'Discipline Policy. 'Board of Education 

Policy. { Corporal Punishment| 
A statement of policy which emphasizes due 
pr<K:ess but focuses discussion on the expulsion 
itself (.Author) 
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Protect Children's Rights and You'll Proteei 
loejl Control. \ - On the Rights of (.'hildren 
lloil'.stc.', C A. American SchiMtf la^Td Jtfurnaf, 
vi60 pp23.24. Aug 73 

•Sth<H»l District Autonomy. •Mudent Rights. 
•Bojrd of hducatum Policy. 'Stjlc School 
Dislnct Relationship. C:*tl libcrti'^s. Admuiis- 
i-.ii*>i Guides. Due Prt»ccss. Court Role. 
Student Scho«fl Relationship 
Coftvludcs a service <tn the rij{hts of (.hiidrcr* 
Cfa:ms that c.-u;ts and legislators will restrict 
s^niml httards ti at continue to abuse their pimvf 
Av\ 4u;hifrttv S< htN>l hoard members arc advised 
to champion t.h Idren'v rights Si»me general 
fw.deiiHcs 4re provided that schmil b<la'd^ can 
appS to thc'K i^iMi p<»iiciev <m student rights 
• A ilhor \^M) 



\J 081 264 230 LA 503 <iV7 

Due Process and the Principal Ritchie. Richard 
M. Phi Dells Ksppsn. v54 niO. pp6*r.60}t, Jim 

'Due Prts.ess. 'Sluoent Righls. '< ourt Cases. 
•Principals. 'NtuJent SchcMil Relationship 



W 082 622 KA 504 03 

Due Process of Law in School Discipline: Recent 
Decisions Inequahw tn Edttcattun nl4. pp55-66 
Jol "3 

'Ciiurt Cases. •Due Process. 'Student Rightv 
•Dijcinhne. 'fJiscipline Polic>. College Stu- 
dents. High SchiM>! Students 
Summari/es and c<'mincnt> on decisions hearing 
on students' rights to due process of iau in 
schmtl discipline (Author) 



EJ 082 676 I < 0^2 22 3 

Dltdpline: Persp«eti%e Prescription for Gifted- 
Isaacs. -\nn F (httcd Chihl Qiurwrh vl" 
•il. pplO-3^ Spr 

•kxceptional Child I d»K.it:on •(ndcd. •Re 
search Rcvtc>*s (PutifKJtionst. *DiS(.tplinc 
'Creative Development S\M ( onUtil Rvm» 
forccinent Qucstituiitatrcs 
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Sladeal Perceptions of Teacher Violations of 
HaaMa Rights Buxton. Thomas H.: Prichard. 
Keith W. Phi Delia Ksppsn. v55 nl. pp66-69. 

Sep n 

'Student Rights. 'Surveys. 'Stu-Jent Opinion. 

'Student Teacher Relationship. Court Cases. 

Secondary Schools 
Reports on a study conducted among 815 high 
;cht>ol students in three schools - urban. ' 
suburban, and rural The study revealed that 81 
percent of the students perceive teachers to be 
violating the right to respect for their opinions. 
(Author) 



EJUa5 555 AA 516 874 

The RighU aad Uberttcs of StvdenU Martin. 
David v.. High SchoolJournsl. v57 nl. pp24-38. 
Oct 73 

'Civil Rights. 'Civil Liberties. 'Student Rights. 
'Public Schools. 'Supreme Court Litigation. 
State Legislation. Student Behavior. Freedom 
Of Speech 

Article provided an insight into the problems of 
students in securing their right to disagree and to 
freely express themselves. <RK) 



EJ 085 912 EA 504 131 

Diion After « Decade: RaaUficatioBS aad Inter- 
pretations Binder. John J.. School Lsw JoumMl, 
v3 nl. pp49'60. Spr 73 

'Due Process. 'Student Rights. 'Private Col- 
leges. 'Higher Education. 'Discipline. Court 
Cases 

Discusses ht>w Duon vs Alabama and more 
recent cases have affected due process for college 
students. Observes that there is currently an 
increased sensitivity and av^areness to the funda- 
mental rights of students that had not previously 
existed (JF) 



EJ 085 913 EA 504 132 

Rights and Responsibilities on the (Allege 
Campus - - an O verview Voung. D Pa rker. 
School Uw Jimrnsl v3 nl. pp6l-73. Spr 73 
•Student Rights. 'Student Responsihihty. 'Ac- 
tivism. 'Due Process. 'Higher Education. 
Discipline 

Reviews recent court ases deahng with cnllege 
student rights (JF) 



CJ 087 668 EA 504 204 

A Vie«r of SoMe First Anieadaient Rights of 
College Sradeats Hollister. C. A.. Journsl of Lmu 
sad Fducition. v2 n4. pp637-665. Oct 73 

'Student Rights. 'CoU.gc Students. 'Due 
Trocess. 'Equal Pro;:ction. 'Court Cases 

Discusses how the federal Judiciary has sought to 
dfrlinente the due process of law rights of 
students. Cases are reported to show what the 
courts have sa'd about such substantive due 
process of law rights aS free/ >m of religion. 
speech« press, and association. Reports a cont ro* 
versy in which the ^ourt concerned itself about 
procedural due process rights of students Also 
examines what the judiciary has said about the 
equal protection rights of students. (Author) 



EJW8 800 AA 516 819 

Is Dae Proem Cha^iM the Role oT the 
AatUtmt Priadpal? Boettcher* Briir E.. NASSP 
Bulhiio, v57 n375. pp75-80. Oct 73 
'Asststent Superintendent Role. 'PrincisMls, 
'Due Procos, 'Discipline. 'Student Rights. 
School Administration. Stispension. Expulsion 
Considered the role of the assistant principal as 
arbitrator and mediato*- in conditions requiring 
measures of discipline. (RK) 



EJ 089 036 AA 517 345 

Good Discipline Throagh OmHafeacy Manage- 
meat George. Paul S.. Qegn'ng House. v48 n3. 
ppl45.49. Nov 73 

'Discipline Policy. 'Student Teacher Relation- 
ship. 'Educational Strategies. 'Positive Rein- 
forcement. 'Student Behavior. Public School 
Teachers. Operant Conditioning 
Article considered methods for developing efTec- 
tive discipline and presented strategies designed 
fnr implementing discipline policy by teachers. 
(RK) 



eJ 089 337 A A 517 346 

Dynamic and Effective School Disdpllae Carnot. 
Joseph B.. Clesring House, v48 n3. pp 1 50-53. 
Nov 73 

'Discipline. 'School Policy. 'Punishment. 'Stu- 
dent Teacher Relationship. 'Student Behavior* 
Student Teachers. Parent Child Relationship. 
Student Evaluation 
Article analyzed the three most common ap- 
proaches used by teachers tn establish and 
maintain classroom discipline and considered 
what must be done to insure good behavior in the 
classroom. (RK) 
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Two Tests To Take To Find Out if Voun Is « 
"Ctt»V School Postiiuii. Ncii. Uciiigjilncr. 
Otjrio. Aiucrusn Si/iik$/ Hoard Juuinah vlfti 
111. PP23-26. Jan 74 

*hvatuation. *Hducati(Mial Change. ^kduiMtton* 
at Quality. *Hvaluatiott Criteria. *Sch<MiK. 
Values 

Provides .he reader *ith a deftnitiofi agdiml 
which he can evaluate his own whoo! The 
definition consiMs nf 27 statements, each describ* 
ing one carefully developed "convention" (basic 
rule) of the ideal sehiM>l (Author WM) 



£J 089 458 HA 504 475 

S'ttdents' RiKht To Write and Distribute Press- 
man. Robert. IneQuMlity tn Education nl5. pp6.^- 
83. Nov 73 

•Student Rights. •Freedom of Speech. •Court 
Cases. •.School Nevkspapcrs. •.School Uw. 
Secondary Schools. I Underground Publica- 
tions] 

Discusses the case law dealing with students' 
rights to prcpa'c and distribute nonschool and 
sch(M)l sponsnrrd written materials, le. "under* 
ground" and of kial newspapers (JF) 



EJ090 454 AA 517212 

OuBiiUtive Records: Assaalt on Privacy Divoky, 
Diane. NJEA Review, v47 n4. ppl6-8, Dec 73 

•Civil Liberties. •Student Rights. •Communica* 

tions. •Information Storage. •Student Records. 

Guidelines. Educational Policy. School Role. 

Recordkeeping. Computer Programs 
Considered the problems of excessive accumula- 
tion of records, designed to assist schools in 
evaluating students, which ultimately invade the 
privacy of individuals. (RK) 



EJ 090 659 AA 517 596 

An Analysis of Coort Caces Couceraed With 
Stydent Rights 1960-1971 Clayton. Hlwood M. 
Jacobscn. Gene S. N^XSSP Bulletiiu v58 n379. 
pp49.53. Feb 74 

•Student Rights. •Court litigation. •Student 
Prc^lcms. Court Cases. School Law, Due 
Process. Search And Seizure 
This study identifies and analy... federal and 
state court cases relating to the rights of students 
during the period 1960 to 1971. (Editor) 
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Jadictal Retiew of tke Uaivcrsity-Stadeat Rela- 
ttonship: EaplttSton aad Govemaace Rabban. 
David M . Stanford Uw Review, v26 nl. pp95. 
129. Nov 73 ^ . 

•Higher Education. •Student School Relation- 
ship. •Governance. •Universities. •Expulsion. 
Educational Administration. Administrative 
Prnblems. Review (Reexamination) 
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The Constitutional Riglit to Edacation; Tbe 
Qttict Revolution Dimond. Paul R.. Hastings Law 
Journal. v24 n6. ppl087-1128. May 73 

•Education, •Federal Legislation. •Educational 

Needs. •Disadvantaged Youth. •Educational 

Objectives 

There i^ a class of largely ignored children fof 
whom the crisis >n American education means 
total noncducation or miseducation. The author 
examines a limited constitutional right to cduca* 
tion which can be invoked to protect these 
neglected children. (Editor) 
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TiM Eiaertiag Law of One Process for Pablie 
School Stndents Mailtos. Harry ' High School 
Journsl. v57 n2. pp83-90. Nov ' 

•Public .Schools. •Due Process. •.Student 
Rights. •School Administration. •Federal 
Court Litigation. Discipline Policy. Student 
Behavior. Supreme Courts. Educatinnal Trends 
The central theme of this discussion deals with 
the legal aspect and increasing prominence of due 
process of law as it relates to the rights of 
students in oublic schools (Author) 
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Oassroom Sfrateties: A Lessoa in Miaority 
RilhU Reidy. John P.. Lmw in AmcHatn Society* 
v2 n4. pp34.37. Dec 73 

•Civil Rights. •Minority Groups. •Law Instruc* 
lion. Class Activities. Case Studies. Social 
Studies. Teaching Techniques 
An introductory lesson on minority rights utilizes 
simple case studies based on decision-making 
experiences common to junior and senior high 
school students. (KM) 
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A Compromise on the Smoking Dilemma Gold- 
stein. William; Lovely. Edward C. NASSP 
Bullettn, v58 n379. pp22-6. Feb 74 

•Smoking. •Student .Schcml Relationship. •Stu- 
dent Problems. Tobacco. Student R-ghts. Stu- 
dent Role. Experimental Programs 
Article dCKribcs one school's experience with the 
problem of students smoking in the rcstrooms 
and steps taken to solve it (GB) 
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Sttident Rights Require a .Model for Change 
Jacob. George F. Richtcr. James P. SASSP 
Bullettn. v58 n379. pp4l-8. Feb 74 

•Student Rights, •Drop<»ut Prevention. ♦Stu- 
dent .Seh<K>l Relationship. Educational Change. 
Suspension. Student Bchaviur. Student Prob- 
terns 

Article describes a procedure to protect student 
rights and improve the priKicss of identifying 
students* social, emotional, or learning problems 
(Editor) 
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LFFECTS OF FIRST YEAR DESEGREGATION ON THE 
*iLVP.-E\VD GRADE AVERAGE, ABSENTEE-DROPOUT 
RATt: AND DlSCIPLiNS PROBLEMS OF A GROUP OF 
ELEVENTH GRADE BLACK PUPILS 

David Ross ANDERSON. Ed.D. 
The Om/ersity of Florida, 1973 

Chairman: Robert L. Curran 

The study was an investigation o( two general questions. 
Fi;st, compared to a matched group of se^ regated pupils, were 
th^re any changes in the year-end grade averages, absentee- 
dropout lates, or percentage of discipline problems anjong the 
total j;roup of black pupils during the first year of school deseg- 
rcgation'^ Second, compared to a matched group of segregated 
pupils, were there any differences in the changes during de- 
s?i:regation between the following two sets of pupil subgroups: 
1) pupils from either higher or lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds? 2) either male or female pupils? 

Data were collected of 151 segregated and 152 desegregated 
eifc,enth gr;i6e pupils. The segregated pupils attended the all- 
bi.'ick school during the 1968-1969 school year. The desegre- 
t;.t:e(l pupils entered the mixed school the following school year 
1969-1070. The data included I) measures used for controls 
wiuun and between groups, i.e., non-verbal IQ, socioeconomic 
background, percent oi white classmates, pupil sex and school 
.iiid community er.vironn:ent; 2) measures oi dependent vari- 
ables used for the test of differences between groups, i.e., 
year-er.d grade averages, absentee and dropout rates, and fre- 
quency of discipline problems. The data were collected from 
thf p'ipil records maintained by the segregated and desegre- 
gat«?d schools. The test of percentage differences was used to 
dft'/rmine if the segregated and desegregated groups were 
matched in terms of non-language IQ and socioeconomic back- 
grCM.vl. The same test was used to determine differences be- 
tvve;;n tne segregated and desegregated groups for each of the 
dependent variables. Significance was determined by use of 
D:i\ies' t-test for the difference between tuo percentages. The 
level of Significance was set at ten percent (.10). 

The findings Indicated that the two groups did not differ in 
terms of non- language IQ. However, the segregated group had 
fc^itMter percentage of pupils from lower .socioeconomic back- 
. rounds than did the desegregated group. The percentage of 
•-vhite classroom mates was controlled at fifty percent or 
g( v.Vwfr lor all desegregated pupils. 

'ji.^*n the mit.al comparisons between the segregated and 
J '.>-^j,. t ^,.ited gro'ips, t'le two questions were investigated by 

''^'A of nu\e specific h>'potheses. The findings indicated 
tiia' .tfu r the lust year of mt.'ced schooling there was .i dt- 
. t *• ',1 the , CAk -v5id ^rade averages of the total grmip of df- 
s*^^, • ,.i:t<l Mack ,)upils. Anioi:g tLt* total dvsetire'iatcd i^oup 
tl, , . 4i> a pei^cUage .ncreao** in tAO vf fiMr .»!)«,f>r.tce rAtes 
cnrspa:*"? the i'O^rf'^ated jtroup. Tl:t;r*. w i»> aU,7 .i non- 
. i,,ail.c;i;t i.^cre.ise ia t!ie dropoiit iai»;. Altt-r tiu» li:st >car 
ii\ .'."J s**l\Go\it\^, cii.*a5eo m the pet c.^i'/.aie di^^tnbution of 
d.^.Cipli.ie problf:ns v-ero lelatod to the ^senousness oi the 
problttm Compared to the scgrtijated pupils, there \va» .tii 
increase a^uong the total desegre*j;ated group in the percentage 
of minor problems and detention cases. However, there nas a 
d_crease in the percentage of the more serious problems ry- 
sultlng in suspension. 

Daring the first >ear of mtxed schoolinii changes in disciplin 
problems were related to pupil socioeconomic background. 
Black pupils from higher socioeconomic backgrounds experi* 
enced an increase in all but the raost venous types of disctplir.f 



problems. However, among the lower background pupils, there 

was either no change or a decrease in the percentage of disci* 
pi me problems. In the categories of year-end grade averages ^ 
and absentee-dropout rates there were no signiiicant or consis* 
tent changes related to pupil socioeconomic background. 

During the first year of mixed schooling, changes in the year- 
end grade averages were related to pupil sex. A decrease in the 
percentage of pupils at the highest grade averages (B or higher) 
was greater among black females compared to males. However, 
this difference was true only for pupils from higher socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. Desegregation was also related to an in- 
crease among all subgroups in the percentage of pupils receiv- 
ing year-end grade averages D and E or lower. However, 
percentage increase at the failing grade average (£ or lower) 
occurred only among male pupils. 

During the first year of desegregation there was an increase 
in discipline pioblems which was greater among black females 
compared to males. This difference was found within both the 
higher and lower socioeconomic background pupils. The most 
favorable social adjustment during desegregation was made by 
males from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. In the category 
of absentee-dropout rates there were no changes during deseg- 
regation which were related to pupil sex. 

Order No. 74-9572, 137 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE PUBLIC'S ATTITUDES CONCERNING 
STGDKNT RIGHTS IN DAYTON, OHIO 

BALLANTINE, Harden Parke, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1973 

Chairman: Dr. William Pilder 

American schools have received much criticism from artic- 
ulate and lr>arned persons who charge them with being undemo- 
cratic. Little, however, is known about the attitudes of the gen- 
oral public on this mutter. It is important to know this because 
the support of the public may be needed if changes in this area 
are to be made. There are a number of aspects to the problem 
of the allegedly undemocratic nature of the schools. One of the 
charges is that school authorities do not recognize and respect 
''student rights.** 

^'SlU'ient rights'* refers to the notion that students should 
h*/e :i greater role in the regulation of their own conduct and 
that a nun'b'^r of rights accorded by the U.S. Constitution and the 
court'- to .he adu!t population should be extended to students in 
the sciio'tl situation. These adult rights wh^ch are pertinent to 
^'udenis in sc'iools would be the freedomes of speech and press, 
rcp' csental'on in the governance of student affairs, the obser- 
vahct of iu'j process of law, freedom of assembly, security of 
pers<^n and property, the right to determine one's course of 
study, freedom from corporal punishment, freedom from seli- 
incrimination, and the right of trial by jury of one's peers. 

How does the general public feel about the issue of "student 
rights?" Do they regard any denial of human rights to students 
as unacceptable? or do they regard tliis as a natural state of 
affairs for schools and not warranting much concern? This 
study inquires into the attitudes of people in Dayton, Ohio con* 
cerning "student rights" in Dayton schools. 

After asserting tliat the denial of the application of adult 
rights to students is perceived as a problem In many schooU, 
the dissertation discusses one of the ways that this problem Is 
being dealt with by legal means. It also reviews some rf>^ent 
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rcde.\rch concerning student riV'^ts" that has been conducted 
m the Dayton area and elsewhere in Ohio. 

Data for the study was obtained by administer int{ .\ viuesUon- 
itairt'toanmdom sampleof 378 Dayton re:»idents. Que^tion^ were 
m lau furni of statements towhicli the interviewees responded 
un a Likert scale. These statements were each concerned wiL*i 
a han.aji nght *^hich is at issue in the schools. It is suggested 
that the responses of the interviewees to these statements is 
rcfkctive of their attitudes concerning ^student ri^ts." 

Besides inquiring into the public's attitudes on 'smdent 
rights," the dissertation analyzes the effects that certain 
demographic variables have on these attitudes. The several 
variables used are sex, race, age, income, marital status, area 
of residence in tht city of Dayton, educational background, oc- 
cupation, religious affibation, political alfiliatiun» involvement 
m school -related activities, ajid number uf school age children 
of the respondents. 

The findings of the study sugi^est that people tend to be m 
general mure supportive than opposed to the extension of adult 
righS to otudents. There are, however, certain aspects of 
"i>tiiuent rights" to which people are opposed. Only a few demo 
^xaphic Variables ohow ojiy .si^iiicajit elfect on people's alti- 
tudes on "student rights," .md rto categoi> withui any variable 
*.vas consistently supportive or opposed to each ;ind every indi- 
cator of "student rights." Nevertheless*, certain categories 
within certain variables do demonstrate definite tendencies of 
support or opposition on a majority of the indicators. 

Finaily some theoretical and practical implications of the 
study are presemed. Order No. 74-2581, 144 pages* 



THE DEVELOPMENT A^^D CONSTRUCTION OF A MODEL 
DISCCPLINE CODE FOR USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Thomas L. BLEET, Cd.D. 
Wayne State University, 19^3 

Adviser: Abraham F. Citron 

During the last decade there has been a sharp ctiauge in 
ideas and practices regarding ways of liandling (official and 
unofficial) student discipline m high schools of this country. 
Ideas on rights liave changed ar/t students have aclucved 
greater participation and greater power. Many parents and 
community members favor this trend. 

An increasing number of court cases liave changed the 
formal relationships of administration and students. The 
achievement of legal citizenship at eighteen years of age has 
had an important effect. The doctrine of "m loco parentis* 
Is undergoing important change. 

School systems and administrators of these systems arc 
caught in a period of rapid social change In which many ex- 
perience their methods, guidelines, administrative procechires, 
approaches and even basic conceptions to oe ineffective, out 
of date, and not attuned to new conditions and needs. Some 
try to keep up with the local court decisions, but these by no 
means provide clear and unequivocal direction. 

This dissertation will review the field of formal and in- 
formal discipline in American public schools since 1960; iden- 
tify main principles and mam trends of change; and it will 
recommend one or more practical administrative systems, a 
model disciplinary code, with underlying principles, wliich 
will bring a high school disciplinary system into agreement 
with court trends on the one hand and into agreement with en- 
lightened and hum-xnist educational principles on the other. 

Since I am a htgh school assistant principal, I will be able 
to utilize insif^hts into Uus problem gained over some years 
experience. 

Seven main data sources w;ll be use'!; I. Questionnaires 
adarossed to at lea.il one administrator in cich public Ir.gh 
school in Macomb County, Mivhigan. Interview** with a min- 
muim of ten secondary administrators. 2. School Board rec- 
ords in Macomb County. 3. Questionnaires to a selected ^»roup 
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of h'ijh school teachers. Interviews with a minimum ol ten 
high school teachers. 4. Questionnaires addressed to all cen- 
tral building admmistrators m Macomb County. A minimum 
of five v/ill be interviewed. 5. Questionnaires will be given 
to a select number of parents in Macomb County and a mi.i- 
imum uf ten of these community members will be interviewed. 
6. Review of court decisions and discussions of court decisions 
bearing on questions of discipline in U.S. high schools 1960 to 
date. 7. A minimum of tv^enty high school students will be 
Interviewed. Questionnaires will be given to a selected num- 
ber of students. 

The mijor findi.igs of thi^ dissertation indicate there is 
a clear, c:)ncise, uaequi\ocal movement toward the protection 
of students' basiC constitutional rights within a school settmg. 
The modern educator, not attuned to this empha ,is on student 
rights and not possessing an understanding of court decisions 
aflecting student rights, is not equipped to meet modern edu- 
cational problems head on. 

Anotner obvious finding of this dissertation is the wide 
disparity of opinion among jeople in\ohed in education namely, 
studt*nts, teachers, administrators, and Community members. 
Only by a thorough understanding of these differences of opin- 
ions can the astute educator work for change in the context 
we have been ttiscussmg. 

Order No. 74-11.082. 341 pages. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE LITIGATIONS PERTAINING TO 
CERTAIN LEGAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
CLASSROOxM TEACHERS 

James Odell CARPENTER, Ed.D. 
Oklahoma State University, 1972 

Adviser: Dr. Richard Jungers 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY: Data was secured 
trom reference books, current literature, legal texts, and the 
National Reporter System on the legal aspects of teachers* 
rights and responsibilities. The procedure used was that part 
of the general method of historical research uslnf the tech- 
nique of legal research and concentrating on cases Ueclded 
by the courts. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: There are four basic 
types of school law. They consist of: constitutional provisions » 
legislative enactment, administrative rules and regulations, 
and case law. All states have statutory provisions dealing 
with the problems related to teachers and the courts will at- 
tempt to Interpret a statute according to the intent of the legis- 
lature. However, the principal criteria used by the courts Is 
the reasorableness of the rule In question. 

The position of a public school teacher is created by legis- 
latures directly and by state constitutions Indirectly in provi- 
sions requiring the legislature to establish and maintain public 
schools. The powers and duties of public school teachers are 
fixed ty law to a large extent and the courts have been almost 
unanimous in classifying teachers as employees rather than 
officers. 

The state of the law at the present seems to be that rules 
and regulations regarding teaching personnel will be upheld 
Unless constitutional or statutory rights are clearly invaded. 
However, the courts appear to be becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with deciding how much infringment on the individual 
rights of the teacher can be tolerated. 

Current literature, amount of literature, and the number of 
recent court cases identify three areas of teachers' rights and 
responsibility as being particularly controversial at the pres- 
ent time. The.se areas are: contracting and salaries, academic 
freedom, and dismissal of teachers. 

The study presents sixteen specific conclusions and offers 
SIX recommendations for those who are Interested in teachers' 
rights In the public school. 

Order No. 73-15,067. 159 pages. 
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CONCEPTS OF DISCIPLINE IN EDUCATION 

K.>Vrl Jamef, FARLEY, Ph.D. 
C'suverstly of Pennsylvania, 1973 

S tporvisor: Dr. Charles E. D*Aryer 

This research investigation is concerned with a conceptual 
a iulybis of disctpUne as it is primarily defined, used, and 
u.;Jer*>lood in educational contexts. The problems dealt with 
i.c csbentially the ambi^^uity and \ag\ieiies.^ surrounding the 
Itim discipline' which is used to convey different concepts 
^r.d t.K'anings. this ambiguity and vag\ieness lead to further 
...Jctcrnunacy and sloganizmg wheii 'discipline' is used in edu- 
.iti...j.i contexto. Because discipline lo of .significance to edu- 
. itors .ind the general public alike, the questions of what are 
I Jtfinitions, ases> meanings, nd concepts ot discipline re- 
•^eive serious consideration. 

C*?n»^rally, the approach used is analysis, but it includes his- 
t^iical, grammatical, critical, and comparative aspects. An 
.ii.a!>tic approach seems appropriate for probing the historical 
aiJ ^lanimatical origins as well as the lexical and conceptual 
prvblems which emanate from the ambiguity and vagueness 
associaUd with the use of the term 'discipline/ 

Resulting from the application of an anal>'tic approach is 
i^f development of synthesized sets of paradigms intended to 
' dp lo eliminate or diminish some of the ambiguity and vague- 
re>s and to enable concerned individuals to develop clearer 
m^opls of discipline and to articulate those concepts precisely 

Chapter I provides an historical and grammatical overview 
01 the use of the term 'discipline'; this includes the etymolog- 
1 ..1 derivation, plus the denotation and connotations of the term 
us?d both as a noun and '^.s a verb. 

Ch.ipter n involves a discussion of ordinary notions about 
i*ijCipane and provides some examples of usage from which the 
- 1. in* rilo or conditions of discipline are dra'.vn. References 
I. .: r ade to related terms such as control, order, and punish- 
nv,''it. 

# 1X1 examines ordinary usage of tne term 'discipline* 

I ' td^ nation. CI iruication of the concepts incUcates that some 
. robli irs of discipline result from a confusion of meanings. 

I ^ti.ni-tion Ijetween rules of discipline that primarily aid in 
V V l-n :lionino ot an institution and rules of discipline that pri- 

^ .lid IP dei eloping I*?arnini: is indicated. 
L*' .ipler IV' p'*ovides some useful concepttialixations and dis- 
^ » *. 115 for a,)pIjinM: tht term 'Jisciplme' in educational con- 

,t I l\ IS ^ll'y^ ?sed taat it may be uselul to think of discipline 
- ; i sciplmiag .4? ♦•Sbentiaily impiyin:: (a) one of four basic 
I nctio.io 01 actiMtieo (i) process. (2) producl. (3) punishment, 
or {\) in.nirjment. and (b) one of iuur basic \alues or sets of 
val.*, 3 (1) curriculir, (2) operational, (3) personal, or (4) so- 
LitUiI. I* io bjj.,estcd t^at the jffeied schemata niay lead to 
further clarifica.iun of ordinary notions about discipline, to a 
^,r»,Mtef . -.derstandirig of discipline and disciplinary problems^ 
,tr.d lo l*it. frur.fjl applicatiun of 'discipline' in educational con- 
texts. 

An,, extensue consideration of niothods and techniques of 
di3Cipl4».e, theories of formal tliscipline, related behavioral 
i>tL.,1ic<3, aiid the like, though educationally significant have been 
excluded from the scope of this study. 

Chapter V summarizes the central jioints in this analysis 
aiiJ ^.oii^ludes that hopefully by the use of the results of this dis- 
agitati onal i>tud>, the magnitude of the impact which the problems 
assori^.ed witn a variety uf uses of the torm exert on the pro- 
cesses of educ.it ;on. will be reduced. 

Order No. 7-1-2409, 265 pages. 



CORRELATES OF ADOLESCENTS' KNOWLSDGE OF THE 
LEGAL RU ..TS OF MINORS 

K.iren t'ranco.s Anue FOX, Ph.D. 
Stanford University, 1973 

Thi» problem which this study addresses is the relationship 
' I Aeen ad »ie.s<.onts* knosvledge of their legal rights and their 
u\tude.»> .ilx^ut themselves and about the responsiveness of an- 
t*i i.itics. When confronted by what they consider to be unjust 
t'< i^ni.Mt b; |juli* Lmen oi by school authorities, many adoles- 
• tr-. ui ..ire '.if their le^jal rights. Such confrontations. 
' 4»^^ht'r \it.i L.-iLcrtainty about how to cope with them, may af- 
t' L t .irid be .iiteLted hy .idolescents' feelings of self-esteem and 
•'v^ir C\ntvraiJops of apjiropriate treatment from authorities 
in the fi.tuie. 

In this ofud> survey resf>arch methixls were used to gather 
data from ovor 400 hi^^h school seniors in order tr est four 
hypotheses: 

1. F<.'r respondents who leport no experience of unjust 
treatment by pulice, there uill be no correl.ition betu-een 
system rcopunsivf'ness and knowledj^e of let:a! rights. 

2. Fur respondents who report experience of unjust treat- 
ment, there will be a positive correlation l>et\veen self-esteem 
and system responsiveness. 

3. For respondents who report experience of unjust treat- 
ment, there will be a [xjsitive correlation between system re- 
sponsiveness and krowledi,e of legal rights. 

4. Fur respondents who report experience of u.ijust treat- 
ment, there will be a positive correlation between self-esteem 
and knowledije of legal rights. 

The survey instrument consisted of chree demographic 
itemr twenty items developed by the author, testing knowledge 
of legnl ri^chts. Rosenberg's (1065) te.i-item self-esteem scale: 
an eight-Item scale uf expec*itioii of system responsiveness 
developed by the author, and items askihg the respondent ^buiit 
past expenonces of unjust treatment by policeman or by school 
teachers or administrators. The instrument 'vas administerwl 
to 419 high school seniors enrolled in a required government 
course in two San Jose. California high schools. 

No signilicant lolationship was found between rystem re- 
sponsiveness and knowledge of legal rights for the no e.xperi- 
ence group, thus supporting Hypothesis 1. This finding sug- 
gests that lo the extent that e.xperience of unjust treatment 
mutiv.ites people to seek more information to be able to de?; 
more effectively with their environment, those without such 
experience are not motivated to learn ahout their lethal rights. 

For respondents who report unjust treatment, there 'vas a 
I>09itive correlation between self-esteem and system respon- 
siveness for boys, supportinij Hypotliesis 2. but there was no 
sifpif leant correlation for girls. The pusitive correlation for 
boys conforms to [)revious research linking self-esteem with 
co.ifidence m the good intentions of others. 

Contrai7 to Hypothesis 3. there was a sLmstKally siiimfi- 
cant ne^int'we correl.ition between expecJation of syi*teni le- 
sponiitveness for botn girls .-.nd boys. Tins striking contradic- 
tion of the predicted relationship may be due to persistent 
feelings of naive trust in the benevolence of authorities or to 
cynicism e-igendered by awareness ol the jiao be^/«en lei»iti- 
mate e.xpectations and ;ho actuai performance of those in au- 
thority. 

Contr.ir>- to Hypothesis 4. there was a strong nei»ative cor- 
relation between self-esteem and knowledge for girls in the 
experience group, and no correlation U r boys. While some 
previous studies have found a positive relationship between 
self-esteem and knowledge of politically relevant inforni.Hion. 
the contradiction for girls In this study and the lack of sijmifi- 
cant correlation for boys may be due to the specialized nature 
of knowledge of iegal rights and the limiied accessibility of in- 
formation about legal rights. 

There wore absolute differences between the e.\pertence 
mid no e*:pericnce groups on mean scores on system respon- 
siveness, v^ith the experience* group scoring significantly lower, 
hut the ::r:Mjp*»' did j'oi oiifer significantly on self- esteem or 
SKS. 
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The appendices include critical incident collection forms 
use^ to develop the knowledge lest: the survey instrument with 
percentage distributions of responses, and item re«iuUs f'jr 
each of the twenty knowled^je items bv sex and SES 

Order No. 73-30.397. I'So o.mos. 



THE APPLICATION OF THE HRST AND FOURTEEt'TH 
AMENDMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 
TO THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF STUDENTS 

StevtT. L. GREENFIELD, Ph.D. 
Northwestern University. 1973 

This paper studies the effects of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the United States Constitution on the legal rights 
of students. The purpose of this study has been to determine 
il the legal relationship of the student to his school and teacher 
hab changed as a result of recent constitutional cases involving 
student rights and, if it has changed, the nature of such changes. 

The scope of this study has been confined to the legal re- 
lationsnip between students and the school system with par- 
ticular emphasis on the legal relationship, that of '^in loco 
parentis.'* between students and teachers. The right of stu- 
cents which have been examined are the rights of free expres- 
sion and due process, as found in the First and Fourteenth 
Aniendn^ents to the United States Constitution and interpref^i^ 
by the courts as applying to student cases; and the right of a 
student to govern his own appearance, which is seen by dif- 
foient courts as coming under a variety of constitutional pro- 
visions. 

Research has been confined to court cases in the national 
reporter system for the federal and state courts, as well as a 
number of related legal journals and historical texts. 

The following is the plan of presentation. Chapter I intro- 
duces the problem and the plan of study. Chapter II is a review 
of the legal status of students prior to 1960 and includes a 
number of cases from 1830 to I960 that indicates the nature 
of "in loco parentis"* and those related concepts involving cor- 
poral punishment. Chapter III examines the constitutional prln* 
ciples found in the First and Fourteenth Amendments as they 
apply to students. Chapter IV is a more detailed look at those 
student cases which involve the Fourteenth Amendment's right 
of due process. Chapter V examines those student legal cases 
involving the First Amendment and the right of the student to 
free speech in the public schools. Chapter VI preser' egal 
cases that center on those constitutional protections ^ -t the 
courts have used to justify or deny students the right to control 
their owi\ appearance. Chapter VH compares the changes m 
tbe legal status of students that have resulted from the applica- 
tion of the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution to the more traditional legal relationship 
l>jtween teacher and student, that of *-in loco parentis." as well 
as presenting a number of .summarizing remarks about the 
cvolvinc: nature of the le;,al status of students and its relation- 
ship to the cha:u^^ng public education sy.stem. 

Order No. 74-7751, 149 pages. 



California. 

Procedure: A random sampling technique was used to se- 
lect eight public high schools of grades 9-12 or 10-12, with a 
mmimum average daily attendance of 500 or more, in Los 
Angeles, Orange, or Riverside Counties. Three populations In 
each school were sampled -students, parents, and educators. 
A pilot study was conducted to validate the inter\iew mstru- 
ment. A random sampling technique was used to select e,^ch 
sample population within the selected schools. Respondents 
were interviewed and responded to thirty-one questions on an 
agree-disagree b-^^is. Albo, they were asked to provide solu- 
tions to for Chi-.square contingency tables were 
utilized tr • role of the respondent and their percep- 
tions to\v«. A bilected discipline policy statements. 

Selected Find i ngs; (1) Parents, students, and educators had 
a tendency to hold similar perceptions regarding tardy policies. 
(2) Parents and .students had a tendency to hold similar percep- 
tions regarding smoking policies (3) Students and educators 
had a tendency to hold different perceptions regarding smoking 
policies. (4) Parents and educators had a tendency to hold sim- 
ilar pei ceptions regarding smoking policies. (5) Parents and 
students had a tendency to hold different perceptions regarding 
dress code policies. (6) Students and educators had a tendency 
to hold similar perceptions regarding dress code policies. 
(7) There was a definite difference of perception between par- 
ents and students regarding closed campus policies. (8) P.ir- 
ents and educators .had u tendency to hold si*- lar perceptions 
regarding closed campus policies. (9) Paren;- listed parejit 
conference as their top alternative to suspension for enforce- 
ment of tardy policies. Students and educators listed detention. 
(10) Parents and educators listed work crews as their top alter- 
native to suspension for violation of smoking policies. (U) Stu- 
dents listed formation of a smoking area as their top alterna- 
tive. (12) Students felt attendance problems were the main 
reasons for ;i closed campus. (13) Parents stated control of 
nonstudents on campus \\-as the main reason for a closed 
campus. (14) Educators listed lack of supervision and control 
as the main reasons for a closed campus. 

Selected Conclusions : (1) Student suspension is not viewed 
as an effective method of correcting problems related to tardy, 
smoking, or dress code violations. (2) Parents, students, and 
educators generally view tardy policies from a similar per- 
spective. (3) Parents still view dress code policies as a source 
of conflict. (4) Perceptions held by the sample population re- 
lating to closed campus policies are a predictor of a substan- 
tial schism developing among parents, students, and educators 
regarding the reason (or and effectiveness of a closed campus. 

Selected Recommendations ; It is recommended that: 
(1) school districts include students, parents, and classroom 
teachers on discipline policy formulation committees. (2) Feed- 
back procedures should be instituted so the community may 
have input regarding discipline procedures. (3) Educators 
should develop a more efficient system of communications be- 
tween school and community and between school and students 
regarding discipline policies. 

Order No. 74-919, 221 pages. 
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Purpose . The purpose of this study was to an.il>/.e and coni^ 
pare perceptions of ,students, pirents.and ediicatorb toward 
selected discipline policies existing in high schu Mb m Southern 



Supervisor: Dr. WiUiam B. Castetter 

The purpose of the study was to survey, analyze, and report 
judicial decisions which furnish insights into certain legal as- 
pects of the rights of students and teachers in public secondary 
schools. 

Implicit in the study was the hypothesis that it is incumbent 
upon the secondary school principal to understand judicial 
trends so that he might establish programs and procedures 



which are in consonance with current decisional law. 

Et^ht issues which constitute tx>th serious problems for 
the high school principal as well as being the moni frequently 
litigatod. were chosen for investigation. 



STUDENTS 

(1) Legal aspects uf student hair styles. 

(2) Legal aspects of rights of students to freedom of press 

and speech. 

(3) Legal aspects of rights of students to freedom of ex- 

pression. 

(4) Legal aspects of rights uf students from unreasonable 

search 3:«d seizure. 



TEACHERS 

(5) Legal aspects of teachers' personal appearance. 

(6) Legal asp»?ats of teachers' academic freedom in the 

classrooni. 

(7) Legal aspects of teachers* rights to criticize superiors. 

(8) Legal aspects of rights of teachers in political activities. 

Data necessary for the study was found in judicial decisions 
rendered by eoiuts of record iii the country. A compendium of 
all c.ises in point was compiled by examining decisions of state 
courts, federal courts, and the Supreme Court. 

From an analysis of the judicial decisions, coupled vnth 
readings of appropriate law review articles and the investi- 
gator's own e.xperience as a secondary school principal in 
New Jersey. Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, the final step was 
to present conclusions and recommendations relative to the 
rights of students and tc ichers m public secondary schools. 
If the conclusions reached allowed options for the principal, 
teacher, or studi^nt those were bet forth along with comments 
as to the feasibility of cacn available option. 

It was concl'-Jed that principals: (!) are forced to contend 
with legal probi^ni^ - often of the.i own making, (2) are iien- 
erally not awar^ of current judicial decibions winch establish 
leijal principles. (3) cannot be experts in all facets of school 
la\v and lujnc^ ne^Ki additional help from a specialist m school 
law located m the Superintendent'^ office. 

It was also concluded that the ourts of law: (4) have tcitded 
to emphasize ti.-^ protection of <\v^\ liberties for botii stu(U»nt.s 
,iiul trachei-s in tiio j^iblic schools. 

it was :ilso concluded that for both students and teachers: 
(5) from :i legal pomt of view their actions are usually tlie 
legitimate exercise of their constitutional rights, (6) their 
-demands" and "militancy" are not essentially "eviT and if 
handled judiciously, could have a positive effect upon a school's 



program . 
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A DIALOGUE ON DILEMNUS" THP; RHETORIC OF 
STtJDENT RIGHTS AND FREEDO.MS, 1945-1970 

Carolyn Tisdel .JONES, Ph.D. 

University Uhnois at l'rbana-Chanipaii;n, 1972 

Altho'jgh student rights was a r-'^rticnlarly flammable issue 
(luring the sixties, concern about rights and freedoms for col- 
lege students has not been limited solely to this period. This 
stMdy synthesizes and analyzes the student rights debate as it 
appeared in the educ.itlonal literature from 1945 to 1970. It 
deals primarily with the growth, development, trends, and 
changes that occurred in the philosophical and operational 
bases proposed for student rights as well as in the definitions 
suggested for the specific rights themselves. In addition, it 
identifies numerous societal factors which appear to have given 
impetus to these trends and changes. 

This study is organized In a manner which permits the 



readtr to gain either a comprehtnsive overview of a broad 
spectrum of student rig^htt from 1945 to 1970 or a description 
of tlM development of righta and freedoms for college students 

in any one of the following specific areas: classroom related 
learning: student participation in institutional governance; in* 
dividual rights and freedoms related to e.Kpression» association, 
substantive and procedural due process, privacy » student rec- 
ords, and off-campus and personal prerogatives and immuni* 
ties; organizational rights and freedoms related to the right 
to org'Uiize, recognition and registration, the use of institu* 
tional facilities, advisors, programming, and freedom oi the 
press. 

Numerous conclusXQna^ariStrirWJ trpm this study. Anor.^ 
the more important general findings are the following: 

1. Reacting to the crisis of the times, most writers and or- 
ganizations defined specific rightf, rather than philosophical 
and operational principles on which to base these rights. As 

a result, specific rights when viewed as a group frequently have 
little inner congruity or logic. 

2. Students and the courts were the prime catalysts for the 
student rights debate. Much of the rhetoric of reform began ti> 
flow only after students protested that universities should 
change their ways or courts insisted that institutions of higher 
training guarantee students certain rights and freedoms. 

Many writers, particularly during the sixties^ defined 
student rights in a more legalistic manner than requested or 
required by the courts. While the judiciary continually defined 
student rights from a legal perspective within an educational 
framework , many writers tended to place legal considerations 
before educational ones. 

4, Initially regulations were seen primarily as limitations 
on freedom. As the quarter century studied progressed, regu- 
lations began to be viewed more as means to establishing con- 
ditions necessary for the preservation of freedom. In fact, 
some writers advocating the latter position held colleges and 
universities responsible for creating and maintaining conditions 
that would permit students to exercise their constitutional lib- 
erties. 

5. While student prerogatives and immunities both inside 
and outside the classroom and in the realm of campus organi- 
zations and activities were promoted un the basis of stuuent 
rights as well as sound educational policy, student participa- 
tion in institutional governance rarely was defined as a right. 
Writers promoting student involvement in the governing pro- 
cess justified their advocacy solely on the basis of educational 
principles. Order No. 73-S957, 251 pa^es 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 
GOVERNING STUDENT RIGHTS, 1061 TO DATE 

Joseph I. KMETZ, Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh,, 1973 

The purpose of this study is to report and analyze the ap- 
pellate court decisions from 1961 to date relating to the follow* 
ing areas of student rights: school's control over the student, 
in general; student dre o and grooming; student freedom of 
e.Kpression --symbolic, written, and verbal; married students^ 
student mothers, and pregnant students; suspension, expulsion, 
and the student's right to due process; student search and 
seizure; student freedom of association; student freedom to 
learn; student activities outside school hours and property; 
student demonstrations and the right to petition. The study is 
delimited to court decisions involviry elementary and second- 
ary public school students. 

The historical inethud of research was followed which in- 
cludes the processes of data collection, documentation, arrange- 
ment, comparison, analysis, and interpretation. After e.xam- 
ining the related literature for back-^roand information a search 
was made through the Seventh Decennial Digest and tlie General 
Digest of the American Digest System to locate those cases in- 
volving litigation between school authorities and students. The 
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casus were read m their entirety as reported m the National 
Hfeporter System . Each case was briefed and studied to deter- 
Pitne the area of litigation, the issues involved, and the princi- 
pb J of law under which the case was settled. These decisions 
were then analyzed to determine the principles of law enunci- 
ated by the courts. 

From i96l to 1968, inclusive, the number of court litigations 
ihvolvuig the rights of students was quite small. Since 1988 the 
amount of court litigation ha^ increased signific?ntly, Early 
court cases Ijrought by students who came m conflict with 
schuol board rules and regulations generally challenged the 
reabonablenes^ 'jf those rules. Recent court decisions are now 
challenging the constitutionality of thobe rules and ro^ulattons. 

In general the power vested m boards of etiucation and/or 
Its agents to f ormulate, to adopt, and to enforc** rules and regu- 
lations governing btudent conduct is very broad. It has been 
well established by numerous court decisions that school au- 
thorities rnay make and enforce an\ rule or re^»ulation which 
is reasonable :ind necessary for the efficient operation of the 
school. Courts today are still .sonie^vhat reluctant to declare 
a school rule jn reasonable, but .vill d4> so if :.ac!: rule or regu- 
lation can bo :,h4>.*n he arbitrar>. capriciou.s. or aii ;n(ringe- 
mcu*. u( a con^ututional right of a bii.dent. Wlule the authority 
to make rules and r*»giilations has not mater rail v chan^od during 
the past t.vpUe >ears. school boards and their :ii;ents are niore 
tloselv Scrutmi^ed than ever betore when it come.*? to proniul- 
^;atin^ rei^viUtions governing .student conduct. 

The 'iu concept of a student comin»c to a public school with 
nu rights IS now being replaced by the view that a student 
should come to school with all his constitutional rights and 
school authorities restricting only those whose exercise by 
students substaxituUy and materially disrupt normal school 
routine. Order No. 74-1543, 299 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF UE.AUTY THERAPY ON REPORTLU 
SELF-CONCEPT, SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, READING 
ACHIEVEMENT, AND DISCIPLLNE OF FOURTH AND FIFTH 
GRADERS IN TWO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (Previously 
copyrighted material on several pages not microfilmed at re- 
quest of author. Available for consultation at University of 
South Carolina Library) 

Dons Boozer MATTHEWS. Ph.D. 
University of South Carolina, 1972 

Supervisor : Keith D. Berkeley 

The purpose of this investigation was to explore a method 
in the affective domain. Reality Therapy or classroom meet- 
ings, and to s:udv iti? effects on reported self-concept, social 
adjustment, readmg achievement, and discipline. Only a rela- 
tively small amount of research is available on techniques for 
teachers to use m the affective domain. It was hoped that 
the study would provide teachers with information on a 
method plausible with lar«;e and small groups and'or one with 
.. r-"!.iu"/ to decreas*? problem behavior and increase 
.^.^'hiovcmfnt. 

Tiie follo'Aim; resc-arch hypotht'bes were tested: 

1. Cl:ib?fs '>f students wno pardcipale m Reality Thurapy 
for Itnt;* months will score signilicanlly higher (p .05) on 
Pfisunal Adn.3t««ent (belf-cuncept) of the Californ ia Test of 
Peis<in.iiay Mun siiiuLir classes of students who partTcipale 
m the oOf'ii luuc'uge arts prosiram. 

?. C!.u--5es of students who participite in Reality Therapy 
iot f »ur n^onths will score siynlficanlly higher (p<' .0.5) on 
Social .\dj'i5*niunt of the Californiu Test of Personality than 
S'.ri'.lar cla^jses of students who participate m the open lan- 
guage arts p log ram. 

3. Cla -*'-es of students who participate in Reality Therapy 
for f.^ur .a'jnlhs will score significantly higher fp < .05) on thf 



Metr< i politan Reading Test than similar classes of students who 
participate in the open language arts program. 

4. Classes of students who participate in Reality Therapy 
for four months will score significantly lower (p < .05) on the 
Walke r Problem Behavior Identification Checklist than similar 
classes of students who participate in the open language arts 
program. 

The sample for the study was composed of two hundred 
twenty- one fourth and fifth graders from McCants Elementary 
School. Richland County School District One, and Cayce Ele- 
mentary' School, Lexington County School District Two. Exper- 
imental and control groups were formed with one e.xperi mental 
fourth grade group, one experimental fifth grade group, one 
control fourth grade group and one control fifth grade group 
from each school. Mental aptitude scores indicated a normal 
distrioution for the sample. Approximately one- third of the 
test population was black and approximately two- thirds was 
white. A few more females, 116, participated in the study than 
males. 105. 

The teacher education workshops and pretesting was done 
in December before the experiment began in January. Treat- 
ment, class meetings and open language arts periods, continued 
from January through April. Posttesting was administered in 
May. 

Data from pre- and posttesting were analyzed by the Com- 
puter Center at the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina. The program used was the MANOVA. Factors 
included were group, grade, sex, and race; dependent variables 
in the study were self-concept, social adjustment, reading 
achievement, and discipline. 

The results of the study may be summarized as follows: 

1. Self- concept scores from the subtest Personal Adjust- 
ment of the California Test of Personality increased from pre- 
test to posttest with both treatments, Reality Therapy and an 
open language arts period, but neither method was signifi- 
cantly superior to the other; therefore, hypothesis one was 
not accepted. 

2. Social adjustment scores from the subtest Social Ad- 
justment of the California Test of Personality decreased for 
both groups from pretest to posttest with neither group show- 
ing a significant difference from the other group, therefore, 
hypothesis two was not accepted. 

3. Rjeading achievement scores from the Metropolitan 
Reading Achievement Test increased for experimental and 
control <;roups with neither group being significantly differ- 
ent iroin the other; therefore, hypothesis three was no', ac- 
cepted. 

4 . Th c scores f ro m t he Wal ker Problem Be hav ior Check - 
list of the experimental group differed from the control group 
for (hsciplino at the .01 level of confidence. Reality Therapy 
appeared to be a better technique for decreasing discipline 
problems than ♦he open language arts period for the eKi)eriment: 
therefore, hypothesis four was accepted. 

5. The interaction between i^roup and grade showed Rvalitj* 
Therapy or cla^s meetincis in the investigation was a better 
technique for fourth graders than for fifth graders for reducing 
problem behavior. 

Further research is needed with Reality Therapy to deter- 
mine lis value in the early childiiood program, in various group- 
ing patterns of children, and m students from different .<;ocio- 
economic levels. The data suggested class nieettngs had a 
beneficial effect on the behavior of children in the fourth and 
fifth grades so the recommendations were offered that teachers 
consciously plan objectives in the affective domain for the ele- 
mentary school curriculum and that teacher education institu- 
tions place more emphasis in teacher education on the noncog- 
nitive areas of the total school pro«xram. 

Order No. 73-3606. 122 pages. 
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RIGHTS OF STUDENTS AS EVIDENCED BY COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE LAWS, SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION 
POLICIES, COURT DECISIONS: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
PROGiUM DEVELOPMF-NT 

Aaron Curtis McCLOUD, Kd.D. 
Wayne State University, 1973 

Adviser: Wendell M. tlou^h 



Problem 

The compulsory attendance laws of several states are not unl- 
lorm. Each state delej^ates the responsibility for the establishment 
and uunntcnance ol school to state and local boards of educa* 
tion. The lack of uniformity of slate laws, and state and local 
policies has resulted in a diversification of policies and prac- 
tices aifecting the students' right to receive an education. 

Backv;round of the Study 

Compulsory attendance laws had their inception dunng the 
Colonial Period. The adoption of compulsory attendance laws 
grew simultaneously with the movement for free public school 
education. 

Every state except Mississippi has a compulsory attendance 
law requiring students to attend school. State laws delegate the 
responsibility to provide and maintain schools to state and local 
boards of education. Boards of education develop policies for 
the attainment of educational goals and objectives, and for the 
control of student conduct. 



P rocedure 

This study is a historical analysis designed to analyze the 
following areas: 

1) The simtlanty of compulsory public school attendance 
laws in relation to age-span requirements and exemption pro- 
visions. 

2) The degree of congruence of The Common Goals of 
Michigan Education with provisions of the United States and 
Michigan Constitutions and the Michigan School Code . Also, 
to determine the degree of similarity of the educational goals 
of selected slates with the Common Goals of Michigan. 

3) 'ihe degree of congruence of the sictlon. Rights and F(e- 
sponslbilitxes of the Common Goals with local codes of student 
conduct in the protection of students' rights. 

4) Local codes of student conduct to determine if their pro- 
visions outlining procedural safeguards for students in disci- 
plinary cases adhered to Michigan's proposed Recommended 
Guidelines For Stcdonts' Rights . 

5) The policies, rules and procedures of extra- legal agen- 
cies to determine if they Influenced the development and admin- 
istration of school policies. 

6) Court decisions to determine if compulsory attendance 
la*vs, state and local board i)olicies were constitutional on their 
face or were constitutional as administered. 

Data for the study were obtained by: 

1) Requests sent to state superintendents for copies of their 
compulsory attendance laws, state educational goals and codes 
of student corxiuct. 

2) Requests to local boards of education for copies of their 
codes of student conduct. 

3) Requests to extra-legal agencies for statements of their 
policies, rules and/or procedures. 

4) A review of court decisions located I'l law libraries. 

Findin gs 

B.usod upon t^e results of tliis study, the folio'.vn\*; conclu- 
Mons uere found 

II Coir.pilsory attendance laws did not vary ^substantially 



in terms of refijued .Ulendanco, .ige-span requucments, .md 
'•xvmption provisions. 

2) The Commim GdjIs of Michi'.;an Edncatt »n have provi- 
sions supported by the United Stales CoiistTtuU on, Michigan 
Coiustitution , and .Michigan School Ccxic . The education goals 
of Michigan are similar to those ol other selected states. 

3) Local school districts codes of student conduct did not 
protect the rights of students to the extent recommended by 
the Michigan Common Goal s, 

4) Local codes of student conduct did not assure students 
procedural due process safeguards as outlined m Michigan's 
proposed Recommended Guidelines For Students Rights and 
Responsibilities . 

5) Accreditation or^janizatlons have policy statements with 
provisions similar to policies of local school districts. Teacher 
contracts 'Jid not generally contain provisions for the protection 
of the rights of students. The position statement of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) outlines procedural due pro- 
cess safeguards not contained in any document incl-jded m this 
study. 

6) Court decisions have held that compulsory aitendance 
laws, state and local boai-ds of education policies are generally 
constitutional. When a state law^ or when a state or local boaztt 
of education policy is unconstitutional on its face or as admin* 
istered, the courts rule in favor of the student. The courts ai'e 
the final determinants of what the law is. 

Order No. 74-11,132, 338 pages. 



SUPPORT FOR THE GOALS OF THE WOMEN'S RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Carolyn Stout MORGAN, Ph.D. 
The University of Oklahoma, 1973 

Major Professor: Robert W. Ketner 

Ideological commitment to eight goals of the women's rights 
movement that would redefine women's triditional role and the 
demographic :md social-psychological correlates of this sup- 
port were examined. The sample consisted of 493 college stu- 
dents from three Oklahoma institutions of higher education who 
completed a seventy-item Likert>type questionnaire in April, 
1972. Responses to the eight proposals for female role change, 
^.luch comprised the dependent variable, were subjected to 
Cfuttman sc.ile analysis (CR - .90) and then collapsed into three 
categories for initial bivariate contingency table analysis: low 
ij'^al support (approval of none, one or two goals, 17.8 percent 
<'t the sample), medium goal support (approval of three, four, 
ur five goals, 49.3 percent); and high goal support (approval 
(•f six, sevea or eight goals. 32.9 percent). The goal order 
from most accepted to least accepted was public day care 
facilities, equal responsibility for child rearing and child 
care; abortion on demand by a woman; an end to sex-differ- 
entiated tracking m the educational system: equal responsi. 
bility for housekeeping; child rearing without regard for 
traditional sex-role stereotypes; an end to the institution of 
marriage m its present form: and preferential treatment for 
women in hiring and promotions. Male and female percentage 
order of acceptance was identical, indicating a great deal of 
compatibility in views at this time. 

Multiple Classification Analysis, a form of multivariate 
analysis, was then performed using thirteen background items 
(university attended, college major, college year, sex, race, 
marital status, father's education, mother's occupation, where 
raised, religious preference, party identification, self defined 
political ideology, and belief as to which sex is better off) and 
four scale items (dogmatism, conservatism, personal efficacy, 
and religious orthodoxy) as major predictor variables. The 
best predictors of support were a radical or liberal political 
ideology (beta = .22): a lack of religious orthodoxy (beta = .21); 
agnostic, atheist or no religious preference (beta * .21); mar- 
ried marital status (beta = .09); and belief that men are better 
off (beta = .09)- Analysis of response differences by stx In- 
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dicated that eitittr high or low p«r9onal compettfice and a 
humanitlts, arts, social science or business major '//ere im- 
portant variabitt for females; and advanced college year and 
a Smalt or large city background were important variables for 
male support. For all seventeen predictor variables, R equalec 
.43; analysis by sex produced a R of .46 for malts and .53 for 
females. Order No. 74-6974. 136 pafts. 



A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDE CHANCES OF ELEMENTARY 
STUDENT TEACHERS TOWARD PUPIL DISCIPLINE 
AFTER IMTL\L TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Wilda Evelyn PATE, Ed.D. 
O'Klsthoma State University, 1972 

SCOPE OF STUDY: The focus of this study was to investi- 
(^ate the possible attitudinal changes of elementary education 
student teachers, before and after the initial teaching experi- 
ence, in regard to pupil discipline. There was also an attempt 
to investigate the possible influence of the cooperating teacher 
upon the attitudes of student teachers. 

Forty-one student teachers were placed with forty-one 
public school teachers, twenty-two student teachers were placed 
with cooperating teachers with similar attitudes and nineteen 
were placed with cooperating teachers with unlike attitudes. 

The instrument used for assessing the attitudes was the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Th*s instrument wa.s 
given before and after the student teachung session. 

FINDINGS: The data was ana}yzed by a t-test. There was 
a significant attitude change to a more positive attitude by the 
student teachers in regard to pupil discipline. As a further 
step, the mean differences between the similar and unlike 
groups were analyzed by a t-test. There was not a statistically 
significant difference between these groups. 

Order No. 73-15,208, 76 pages. 



EFFECTS OF DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES ON C^.IILDREN'S 
PERSONALITY- TRAIT INFERENCES 

RICE, Williara Keaton, Jr..^ Ph.D. 
The University of Oklahoma, 1973 

Major Professor: George A. Letchworth 

The effects of task-focused and approval-focused desists 
were investigated under conditions of limited information. 
Sixty-four eighth grade students heard one of two ape- recorded 
desists. They then rated the target of the desist and the teacher 
doing the desisting on: (a) personality- trait scales and (b) de- 
gree of confidence scales. 

The scripts for the tapes were developed from statements 
rated as task- or approval- focused by 35 graduate students. 
The words used In the personallty-tralt scales were selected 
from a larger group of personality-trait adjectives that had 
been rated by 50 students as to the desirability of either a 
teacher or child described by the word. 

The instruments were validated using stories designed to 
depict positive ai"^ negative personality- traits. These were 
presented to 32 students. A discriminant analysis revealed 
that the scores on the personality-trait scales accurately clas- 
sified the individuals described. A retest using these same 
stories was administered to obtain the reliability of the instru- 
ments. 

The instruments were then used to measure the effects of 
discipline techniques on children's personaltty-trait inferences. 
A two«f.ictor (Sex of rater and Type ol desibt) multivariate 
analysis of variance was used to analyze the scores of the per- 
sonality-trait scales and degree of confidence scales. As pre- 
dicted from the discounting principle of attribution theory, the 



•ise of approval-focused desists resulted in the target of the 
aesists and the person doing the desisting being rated as having 
Significantly Itss desirable personalltytraits (p < «01). No 
signUictnt effects due to the Sex of the rater or Sex of rater x 
Type of desist Intertction were observed. No significant dM- 
ferences were observed when the degree of confidence scales 
were analyzed. 

Thus, under conditions of limited information, the use of 
appro vaUfocused desists resulted in negative personality- 
traits being atuributed to the target of the desist and the person 
doing the desisting. In the discussion, implications are pre* 
eented for the classroom. Order No. 74-12,322, 81 pages. 



THE EXPANSION OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PUPILS THROUGH THE DUE PROCESS CLAUSE 
OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 

Hubert E. SAUNDERS II, Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts, 1972 

Director: Dr. William E. Griffiths 

I. The Problem 

Statement of the Problem : The purpose of this study is two- 
fold. (1) Determine through legal research and analysis the im- 
pact of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment on 
the constitutional rights of public school pupils. (2) Update the 
substantive knowledge in the field of student rights in such a 
manner that will assist public school administrators in under- 
standing this new body of law. 

Approach : First, secondary sources such as legal period- 
icals, books, position papers, and pamphlets were reviewed for 
specific points related to the topic. Secondly, the substance of 
the study consists of an e.xamination of all litijjation reaching a 
court of record where students sought to evoke the due process 
clause of the Fourteeoth Amendment for relief ai^ainst invasion 
of constitutional freedoms. 

n Summary of Findings 

1. The due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been the mainspring for the e.xpansion of constitutional 
rights to public school pupils. 

2. The growth and expansion of student rights has been part 
of a broader extension of constitutional rights to members of 
our society heretofore denied that protection. 

3. Public school pupils are guaranteed First Amendment 
rights of free speech, press, and Assembly (free expression) 
as long as in the exercise of their expression they do not ''ma- 
terially and substantially" disrupt the educational process. 

4. Public school pupils have been accorded only a small 
measure of Fourth Amendment protection prohibiting unreason- 
able seai'ches and seizures. Due primarily to the growing drug 
problem, school officials have been given wide latitude to con- 
duct searches and make seizures on school property. 

5. Fifth and Sixth Amendment protections have been ex- 
tended to public school pupils facing long-term ^suspensions or 
expulsion from school. 

The courts have held that students shall be allowed: 1. Coun- 
sel. 2. Formal written notice of the changes. 3. A formal 
hearing. 4. Adequate time for both sides to prepare. 5. To be 
confronted by the witnesses against him. 6. The right to cross- 
examine witnesses. 7. A fair and impartial decision. 

6. Efforts by students to have the Eighth Amendment (cruel 
and unusual punishment) made applicable to a public school 
have not been successful, 

7. The federal courts are sharply divided over the right of 
male students to wear *loiig-hair" that violates prescribed 
dress codes. 




UI, Coticlubions 

The writer catevjorized the conclusions into impact on stu- 
dents and impact on school officiai.s. The nia|or conclusions 
were: 

As a result of their constitutional protection students are 
becommg increasingly critical and ronrerned over their educa- 
tiona institutions. 

It would be far better for school officials to fost^er rather 
than resiM or merely tolerate student constitutional ri^jhts 

Order No. 7'Nr»707. 2'10 p.ii;/'s 
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INVOLVKI) (N TKE STaOf-NT-HIGHlS MOVEMEAT IN Tflf 
PURLCC SCHOOLS OF MONTGOMKRY COUNTY. MARYLAND 

CoUn Oansert Ed,D. 

The Georjco VAishiri^ton University, 1972 

In the lust trn years, prote^sional educators have gradually 
h:id to face a nev^' and perplexing hunian challenj;e, the'' "student 
acthisl. The question arises, "Are these activist students 
essertiallv different from their nonacuvist peers?" In ap- 
pearance and Lehavior there seems little doubt that they are 
l)ut with re-iard to physical, mental, or emotional traits the ' 
issue is open. This dissertation had as its purpxjse the deliber- 
ation and construction of an answer to that question. 

In order to carry out this purpose, the study included iden- 
tifying a tjroup of twelfth grade pupils actively involved m the 
8tudent-rij4hts movement in the public schools of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Various data were Kathered on the saninle 
and a profile was drawn. Comparison was made between this ' 
activist profile and a nonactivist characterization developed 
trom system-wide data on twelfth-graders. 



Conclusions 

1. In Mcm^jomery County, twelfth -^rade pupils involved in 
studem-rights actuism differ physicallv and mentally from 
those not so involved: this suggests some differentiation in 
cur I icuU offerings. 

2. Professional educators, administrators, and counselors 
in Montgomery County judge students en-aged in student -rights 
activity as having different emotional make-ups than those not 
t^ngaged. This suggests a need for differentiation in interper- 
sonal relationships. 

3. High school seniors in Montgomery County who actively 
associate with the student-rights movement are absent from 
school fr-quemiv enough to warrant ro-e\amination of vr.isUix^ 
attendance rcuulaiions. 



Recommendations 

I. The secondary curriculum in Montgomerv County pui)li- 
schools should be modified to utilize better the potential of stu- 
dent-rights activists. Two specific steps co,ild be taken imme- 
d;.Uelv: (a) meifectual studem government associations shouM 
be revitalized by granting them real, if limited, constitutional 
power. Phis would provide an opportunity for the practice of 
student rights and for change to be wrought from within the 
school establishment, (b) students with militam or activist 
leanings, m addition to or in lieu oi part of their regular class 
work, should be allowed to do independent study in the field of 
human rights. Under staff tutelage, credit toward graduation 
could be earned. 

2. Those local school personnel who are in dailv contact 
'Ailh pupils actively involved in the student -rights movement 
and ivho are the first to detect a ''tiu-ning off process m ac- 
tivist personalities, should contribute to the reversal of that 
process by employing innovative teaching techniques, such as 
shared course objectives; by using modern counseling mfthod-;. 
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such as reality therapy: and by allowing experim#'ntal modes 
of communicatlop, -uch as student ombudsmen. 

Montgomery County school officials should recognize that 
tho high school senior actively involved in student rights may 
bo served best by having alternative patterns of school atten- 
dance opened up to him. Some suggestions include part-time 
internships, periodic volunteer community service, specific 
release-time to attend political and social activities, and open 
periods during the school day (or on-campus, school -sponsored 
activities. Furtunately, a few secondary schools presently 
permit several of these options. All others should be encour- 
aged to develop similar alternatives acceptable to their school 
settings. Order No, 73-16,730, 168 pages. 
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SELECTED OKLAHOMA URBAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Melvin Richardson TODD, Ed.D. 
The University of Oklahoma, 1973 
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The problem for this study was to discover and analyze 
policies and practices in Oklahoma urban high schools which 
indicated a commitment to or a violation of the fundamental 
human rights of students. 

More specUically, the effort was designed to determine the 
extent to which high schools in Oklahoma's Urgest urban cen- 
ter recognized and provided opportunities for the development 
of underi^tandings, responsibUities and behaviors consistent 
with certain human and civil rights as delineated by the Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission on Education and Human Rights and 
employed by that organization's Teacher Education Project 
in its publication, A Guide for Im provinir Tearhpr P^.^of 
in Human Rit^hts . 

The study attempted to determine whether or not there 
were significant differences between the perceptions regard- 
mg school policies and practices by the following subject 
groups: (1) between males and females, (2) between blacks 
and whites, and (3) between high, middle, or low socio-eco- 
noTiC levels. 

Nine public high schools were included in the study. AStrat- 
ified Random Sample was drawn from each school with 347 
twelfth grade students utUized as the total sample. There 
were 97 black students included, 48 of whom were females 
and the other 49 males. Of the 250 white students, 128 were 
females and 122 males. The total sample reflected 176 fe- 
males and 171 males. 

The results of the study indicated (1) a .significant differ, 
ence between the ratings of schools by respondents, (2) a sig- 
nificant difference between the ratings made by blacks and 
whites, (3) a highly significant interaction between the vari- 
ables of sex and race, and (4) a significant interaction between 
the variables of race and socio-economic levels. 

Seventy-one percent of the subjects were of the opinion 
that their schools sponsored e.xercises or activities that pro- 
moted a particular religious belief. Seventy-six percent of 
the subjects did not think that their school officials provided 
students opportunities to mtx and interact in all school ac- 
tivities With students of different races. Seventy-five percent 
01 the .subject.^ did not agree that their schools provided an 
e<iual educational opportunity for all students regardless of 
academic ability, race, socio-economic or religious back- 
ground. 

Over half the subjects in the sample indicated that they 
Vrere not allowed to participate meaningtully in the develop- 
ment of school rules and regulations relating to student be- 
havior and conduct. Over a third of the subjects felt that their 
schools did not provide opportunities in some phase of their 
reinilar classwork for .students to learn what their rights were 
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in reUtlon t3 the BlU of Rights. 

It was concluded from the findings of the study that minimal 
organized opportunities existed in all nine h!gh schools for 
sti.dents to gam deeper insights, understandings and appre- 
ciations for the value:) and human ri.^hts which form the Uslsh, 
for American Democracy. 

Order No. 73-23,909, 179 pages. 



and students ctrtain rights. No longer does ''respect for au- 
thority" justify unlimited administrator authority. The courts 
now, apparently, hold that administrators must be able to show 
that their use of authority maintains or promotes some legiti- 
mate function of the educational practice. The variety of ways 
in which rights can rationally be distributed is very wide, but 
some distributions would be logically absurd, some would de- 
feat the aims of the practice, some would be immoral and some 
would now be illegal. Order No. 74-1831, 144 pages. 
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Donald Rhoads TUNNELL, EdD. 
Temple University, 1973 

There is often a good deal of confusion exhibited in discus- 
sions involving the concepts authority, discipline and student 
rights . In this dissertation f have attempted to provide philo- 
sophical analyses of those concepts and to work out a theory 
as to t.heir place in an educational practice. 

I arjnje that authority--"the right to make decisions that are 
binding upon others" --does have a place in an educational prac- 
tice due to what we mean by educational practice,** and that 
teachers in an educational practice have authority over their 
students. Teachers have the authority rights that are granted 
to them by the practice although such rights are defeasible, 
and ihey have— by definition--the right to teach, if "teacher* 
is used in its role sense rather than in its occupation sense. 
The practice many, of course, limit the manner in which 
teachers exercise their authority; it may limit the manner in 
which discipline is carried out; it may grant students various 
rights (or it may be required to do so by the courts), and to 
grant students some rights may very well be to deprive teachers 
of some of theirs. Even though teachers have authority, there 
may be e.KCusmg conditions and mitii;atmg circumstances such 
that students need not or should not follow the teacher's direc- 
tives. (I make :in assumption that simplifies the moral prob- 
lems that arc r.nsed by such discussions, viz . , I assume that 
there is no compulsory' schooling.) 

Te.ichers may be given the right to discipline their students. 
-To discipline" m.iy mean ''to punioh," *'to tram," •'to control." 
or "iO make orderly." If a teacher is to discipline, i.e.,, to 
pcnish, a student, then he must be in .luthority over him. On 
occasion, it may be necessary to discipline, i.e.. to control, 
:i student if he is violating a particular set of norms the ob- 
servance of which K» necessary (or the educational encounter 
to be eile^tivu. Various pedagogic.ii :f:odel.s--e.g., the lecture 
model, the discussion model, the open classroom model- -re- 
quire different .sets ol norms in order to be effective. Hence, 
the oo<'asion for disciplinary acts niay diiier from o"e peda- 
goyioal model to .mother. Some pHa^oijical models- -those 
that employ educ.itional tasks— allow the tasks to order the :ic- 
tivities of the .students, hence they allow and. or promote au- 
tonomy and self -discipline. In such circumstances tiie need 
for authority and discipline may be reduced. 

In order to decide how rights are to be distributed ;vithin 
an educational practice, it is neces.sary to understand what an 
educational pr.ictice is, and in order to understand that, one 
needs to understand v/hy an educational practice is established. 
Conslder.ition needs to be Riven to the aims of the practice, 
its content, its organization and its participants in order to 
understand how ni;hts are to be distributed. There are limits 
within which it is rational to distribute rights in .such a prac- 
tice: (a) what we mean by "educational practice" i,ets limits 
to die way in which rights can be distributed, and (b) there are 
limits to how rights can be distributed and yet have the prac- 
tice be carried on effectively. There are also moral and legal 
limits to the ways In which rights can be distributed within an 
educational practice. 

Recent court decisions suggest th.it judges are in the pro- 
cess of changing their conception of educational practices. 
Since conceptions of a practice are dependent upon a set of de- 
scriptions, the descriptions that have become common are 
important. The courts have recently begun to grant teachers 



PROCEDURAL DUE PROCESS IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY DISCIPLINE CASES 

Richard David WERTZ, Ed.D. 
Columbia University, 1973 
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Traditionally, coUejjes and universities in the United States 
hive been accorded substantial discietion in the administration 
ol student discipline. Recently, this situa:ion has changed and 
the courts have established specific giiidchnes especially lor 
public colleges and universities In order iliat the requirements 
of procedural due |*roccs3 be met. 

The purpose of thus st'idy is to determine the extent to which 
procedural due process i.s bein;; provided by colleges a.Md uni- 
versities in their disciplinary procedures. The provision of 
due process by the institutions is analyz'r'd according to '.vh ether 
the institution is private, public, or sectarian: according to 
whether the institution offers a two year program, offers a four 
year program, grants a master's degree, or is a university: 
and according to the geographical region in which the institu- 
tion is located. 

The study presents a selected review of court cases, stated 
policies of professional organizations and groups, and observa- 
tions and recommendations of lawyers and educators in regard 
to procedural due process in disciplinary procedures;. 

The data were obtained through a questionn.iire sent to a 10 
per cent r.indoin sample of the accredited colleges .ind univer- 
sities m the United States. Of the 207 questionnaires sent. 183 
were returned (88.4 per cent) and 173 were considered usable 
( 83.5 per cent) . The questionnaire material is supplemented 
with data from interviews with deans of students. 

Sevfitetn elements of procedural due process compiled 
from court ^^ases, stated policies of professional organizations 
and group.s, and the liter.iture are incorpor.ited in the question- 
naire. 

To assist in the interpretation of the questionnaire data, due 
process is defined in terms of seven basic elements appro- 
priate in college and university disciplinary proceeding's stip- 
ulated by two federal courts and represent minimal, not e.s- 
haustive, requirements for the provision of due process. 

All of the seven basic elements of due process are provided 
by 61 per cent of the institutions m the study while 99 per cent 
provide one or more of the elements. The provision of the ad- 
ditional elements ol the total of seventeen are provided in sub- 
stantial number.s. 

Differences in the provision ol due process accordin'^; to in- 
stitutional control were apparent. Private (independent) insti- 
tutions provide le.ss procedural due process than public insti- 
tutions, but provide more procedural due process than sect.inan 
(church -related) in.stitution.s. 

Difffre.iccs wer(- iilso apparent accoidmij to institutional 
program. The universities and institutions gr.mtmi'. master's 
deirrees proMd»? more procedinal due proces.s. with univer.si- 
ties in the lead. ;hah do the two year and lour year institution-;. 

Ditlerences by ^:eograpliical retcion wf-re discernible, bet 
were le.ss. distinct than were the diUerencos by type of control 
or type of pto^ram. Institutions in the southern region provide 
less procedural due process than institutions m the other re- 
gions. 

Over 70 per cent of the deans reported they are satisfied 
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with their roU- in discipline. Sovvnty-iive per cvnt ol liic cliaii^ 
in this group indicated their involvement m dihciplint- is htnite^l 
to either asstgnini; a case to a judicial board or to siting; on. 
or \mn*j, ;in adviser to that board. 

The d,ita indicate that deans ?.re more satisfied vvilli their 
role when tliey arc less d;iectly nn'olved in discipline. Ne.irly 
50 per cent of the deans reported that the ntam purpose oi their 
disciplinary procedures are to protect the welfare of th(» stu- 
dent first .nd to proU'C* the reputation of the institution *>t'Cond. 

OrdM No. 73-15,03L 275 pa-es. 



